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GIFT ART CALENDARS 1931 


THE CHURCH CALENDAR OF PRAYER 


Prepared for the information and inspiration of every Southern 
Presbyterian, in daily devotions. Gives the history, duties and 
personnel of each department of our Church’s work. It carries 
the names and addresses of our workers at home and in the 
foreign fields; the names and locations of the institutions of our 
Church, with lists of their officers; and suggests a worker or 
cause for special prayer each day. Also contains a brief devo- 
tional service for each week, suggestive and helpful for family 
and personal use. Every member of the Church should have 
their own personal copy. Rich maroon leather-like cover, 
stamped in gold bronze and black ink. Price, 15c. 








CHRISTIAN SERVICE CALENDAR 


A useful and beautiful calendar. Contains thirteen full- 
color reproductions of religious paintings with story of each; 
a helpful Scripture text for each day; quotation in red each 

Wednesday; and titles and Scripture reference of Inter- 
national Sunday School lessons. Truly a worth-while 
gift for members of classes, groups, or individual friends. 
Price, 30c each; dozen, $3.00. 








BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS 


Combines art and beauty in a pad calendar with dainty 
front cover of forget-me-nots and bluebirds. Tied at S 
with golden silk cord with tassels. Fifty-two pages wit 
Bible motto on each, printed in 
black and red throughout. At 
the bottom of the page in a 
block are the days of the week 
and month. Boxed. Price, 
60c. 











THE CALERB AR, OFS 


CALENDAR OF FRIEND- ater dent go 
SHIP ° 7 


Fifty-two pages, printed in two 
colors, each carrying the dates of the 
week and a verse of cheer and friendship. Made in pad form 
and tied with ribbon at top. Front cover is a bright picture 
of a cottage with thatched roof, old stone walk, river in the 
distance, and bright, blooming flowers. Boxed. Price, 50c. 




















THE CALENDAR OF BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS 


This also is a pad calendar, similar in size and make-up to 
the “Calendar of Friendship.” It has a Bible verse of hope 
and cheer on each page and a rich, colored picture as cover. 
A beautiful and appropriate gift for friends, and especially 
church associates. In decorated box. Price, 50c. 
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Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Christian Citizenship Sunday 
November 2 


A Call to Action 


The leaders of Protestantism, including the moderators and presidents of the 
leading Protestant denominations, have issued a stirring call, through The Chris- 
tian Herald, to all the Nation’s churches to observe November 2, the Sunday be- 
fore election, as Christian Citizenship Sunday. A determined attempt is being 
made, backed by unlimited means and by a large wet press, to discredit by the 
most vicious misrepresentation, the prohibition law, which the churches did so 


much to bring to pass. 





“The obligation to vote is, in our 
opinion, a Christian duty, since, in a 
democracy it is by the exercise of the 
franchise that the citizen who believes 
in righteous government can give some 
practical expression to his convictions. 

“This Christian obligation, however, 
is intensified in a time when a specific 
moral issue, on which the churches 
have immemorially declared them- 
selves, is involved. 

“The elections of November 4, in our 
opinion, constitute such an occasion. 
The drive to destroy the Eighteenth 
Amendment and restore the regulated 
liquor traffic has assumed unprece- 
dented proportions. That drive will 
not be turned back unless the Chris- 
tian citizenship of the nation is aroused 
to turn it back at the polls. 

“It was by a Christian crusade that 
the legalized liquor traffic was first out- 
lawed. It will require another such 
crusade if the outlawry of that traffic 
is to be permanently established. 

“To the end, therefore, that the 
membership of our churches may 
squarely face their obligations as 
Christian citizens in the elections of 
November 4, we join, herewith, to set 
aside Sunday, November 2, as Chris- 
tian Citizenship Sunday. We urge 
that, on that day, pastors and people 
consider together their electoral obli- 
gations, that in so far as is possible 
they pledge themselves to vote, and, 
finally, that they rededicate themselves 
to a continuance of the church’s war 
against liquor until its menace is fully 
destroyed. 





This challenge of the wets must be met at the polls. 


The Call 


Signed: 


Rev. T. C. Atchison, Moderator, United Pres- 
byterian Church of North America. 

Dr. A. W. Beaven, President, Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 

Mrs. Ella <A. Boole, President, National 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secre- 
tary, Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. 

Dr. Frank G. Coffin, President, General Con- 
ference of Christian Churches. 

Dr. T. W. Currie, Moderator, Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Mr. Erral T. Elliott, Secretary, Society of 
Friends in America. 

Mrs. John Ferguson, President National 
Commission of Protestant Church Women. 

Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, Moderator, Presbyterian 
Church in U. S. A. 

Mr. R. A. Long, President, General Conven- 
tion of Disciples of Christ. 

Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, Presbyterian Church 
in U. S. A. 

Dr. F. Scott McBride, Superintendent, Anti- 
Saloon League of America. 

Bishop William F. McDowell, Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Dr. W. J. McGlothlin, President Southern 
Baptist Convention. 

Dr. John McNaugher, Moderator, United 
Presbyterian Church. 

Bishop Thomas Nicholson, President, Anti- 
Saloon League of America. 

Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, President, Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, M. E. Church. 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, President, International 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 

Mr. Fred W. Ramsey, General Secretary, 
National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 

Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, President, General 
Synod of Reformed Church in the United 
States. 

Mr. Fred B. Smith, Moderator, National 
Council of Congregational Churches. 

Bishop Horace Mellard DuBose, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 
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Home Missions Tod ay 


By HOMER McMILLAN, D. D., Executive Secretary 


HE dominating purpose of Home Missions is to 
bring all the people of our own country to the 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour and to 

establish his rule in the Nation’s life. Only as the 
Church extends its lines into places of need, and seeks 
to win those out of Christ to a personal faith in him, 
does the Church fulfill its high and holy mission in 
the world. Christ said, “I will build my church,” 
and the progress of Christ’s Kingdom is in the num- 
ber of churches that are organized and in the num- 
ber of men, women, and children these churches win 
to the Christian life. - 

It is a long look from our day to the planting of 
the first Christian church on this Continent, but it is 
this long look that reveals what Home Missions have 
wrought. From that first planting have come the 
churches, the celleges and institutions that today are 
working for righteousness in our own country and are 
helping to bless the world. 

The Home Mission Cause in every generation has 
claimed the lives of the noblest and best of the disci- 
ples of Christ. Loyal and consecrated men and women, 
often without the bare necessities of life, have en- 
dured hardships and made untold sacrifices and counted 
it a joy to have a share in making America Chris- 
tian. No denomination of Christian people ever was 
served by a nobler company of men and women than 
now labors in the hard places in the Home Mission 
fields of our Church. They are the equal in char- 
acter and consecration, in ability and achievements, 
of any who have served the Church in any field in 
any age. 

Never was the work of Home Missions more 
needed, nor was there ever a louder call to the Southern 
Presbyterian Church to uplift the banner of the Cross 
and carry it forward into the waste places of our As- 
sembly. The forces of evil are better organized and 
are at work apparently with greater energy than ever 
before in the history of America, In a population of 
123,000,000 only about one-third are even nominal 
members of a Christian church, either Catholic or 
Protestant, How many of these are active and devoted 
Christians is not known. It is known that the pas- 
tors with aching hearts and discouraged spirits, be- 
cause of diminishing congregations and declining 
benevolent gifts, are legion. The Assembly is greatly 
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concerned about the number of churches reporting no 
additions upon profession of faith and the increasing 
number of churches reporting a decreasing number of 
additions. The supreme need is that individual mem- 
bers be vitalized by the indwelling Spirit of God and 
become upright, downright, and outright Christians. 
Nothing short of this will enable the Church to meet 
the challenge of the present hour. We are in the 
midst of days extremely critical. Dr. John R. Motte 
has said, “I predict that Christendom during the next 
fifteen years will traverse the thorniest path in its his- 
tory. We stand at the most dangerous moment in the 
life of the world.” If this be true, every follower of 
Christ should recognize it as a bugle call to gird him- 
self for the fight. 

A great deal is being said about ‘“over-churching’ 
in this country. Some of this criticism may be justi- 
fied, but it is certain that too little is being said about 
the 10,000 communities without religious services of 
any description, or about the 30,000 other communi- 
ties that have no resident minister or religious teacher; 
or about the 27,000,000 Protestant young people un- 
der twenty-five years of age not enrolled in any Sun- 
day school or other institution for training in spiritual 
matters. There is very little “competition” or “hurt- 
ful rivalry” with other denominations in the Home 
Mission fields of the General Assembly. It is these 
unchurched communities and neglected children that 
the Home Missionaries of the Assembly are endeavor- 
ing to reach with the church and the Sunday school. 


’ 


An aggressive Home Mission work is imperative § 


if the Chuch itself is to be saved. It is estimated that 
20,000,000 young people are needed every thirty years 
to replace the natural losses of the Protestant Churches. 
If the young life of America is not won and held for 
Christ, the Church will gradually become a declining 
force. Many of these young, people are in our homes - 
and in our Sunday schools. Many of them are on 
the streets of the towns and cities and must be reached 
by the churches of the community. What will it profit 
the Kingdom of God to have stately church edifices, 
with costly educational buildings and an army of 
trained teachers, if hungering children wait without? 
‘Many of the young people needed to save the Church 
are in the Home Mission fields of the Assembly and 
are to be won by the Missionary and the Sunday- 
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school worker. There can be no growth for the 
Church of the future if the children of today are not 
reached for Christ. 

The Church makes no more profitable investment 
than the amounts expended on Home Missions. A 
Home Mission pastor in one of the large mountain 
Counties, where it is estimated that 90 per cent of 
the people are outside any Christian church, was in- 
vited to deliver the commencement address at two 
County Schools on successive evenings. At one school 
there were thirty-five graduates and only two of the 
number were professing Christians. At the other 
school there were thirty-five graduates and all but 
two were Christians. These two communities were 
seventeen miles apart. Home Missions explains the 
difference. In one community there was a Home Mis- 
sion church with a Home Mission pastor. 

The records show that year in and year out Home 
Mission churches as a class lead the denomination in 
membership increase upon profession. Those great 
Assembly Home Mission institutions in the mountains, 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College for Indians, the Mexi- 
can Mission Schools in Texas, Stillman Institute for 
Negroes, and the Negro Missions in Atlanta, Rich- 
mond, New Orleans, and Louisville are among the 
Church’s most fruitful evangelistic agencies. The 650 
Home Missionaries supported by the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee, serving 702 organized mission enterprises and 
carrying the gospel to 304 out-stations and preaching 
points, last year received 4,749 persons upon profes- 


sion of faith. Has the Church anywhere a more pro- 
ductive missionary service than this? 

The unmet obligations of Home Missions are over- 
whelming. There seems to be no limit to the oppor- 
tunities in the Home Mission areas of the Church to- 
day. With the coming of industries and good roads, 
the people of the mountains are awakening with new 


life. While these developments make possible the 
closing of Mission Schools, the necessity for the work 
of the Church and the evangelist is multiplied many- 
fold. In all the cities of the South there are large 
Negro communities calling for the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church. Where could there be a more 
glorious opportunity for Christian service with more 
abundant rewards than is offered by the 750,000 
Mexicans in Texas? The two Mexican Mission 
Schools,—one for boys and one for girls—are crowded 
with students mostly from Catholic homes. It is rare 
that a boy or a girl leaves either of these schools 
without accepting Christ and uniting with the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

In the Spanish Department of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Austin, Texas, there are 
eleven choice Mexican young men preparing for mis- 
sion service among their own people. In the Kansas 
City Italian Mission there are four candidates for 
the ministry. One is a second-year student in Union 
Theological Seminary at Richmond, another is a first- 
year student in the Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. In the past our foreign language missions 
have been held back because of the difficulty in se- 
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curing capable workers. That need is now being sup- 
plied. Is not God calling our Church in the person 
of these young men to a larger service among the foreign- 
speaking peoples? 

There is a new opportunity before the Church to- 
day, perhaps more urgent than it has ever faced. It 
is the city and its surburbs. America started as a 
rural nation,—it has become an urban nation. Within 
the bounds of our General Assembly there are twenty- 
seven cities with a population of more than 100,000. 
Six of these cities have more than 200,000; three have 
more than 300,000; one has more than 500,000; and 
two have more than 750,000. While there are still 
dependent classes and groups to whom we must take 
the gospel, we must also establish the Church in these 
fast growing centers of population. In every one of 
these cities there are promising openings in exclusive 
fields, in which our Church could begin work if ihe 
funds were available. If, in the early days, the 
Southern Presbyterian Church lost the country to 
other denominations, is not God now giving our 
Church its “second chance” for denominational growth 
in these fast growing cities of the South? Our Church 
must enter such promising fields in increasing num- 
bers, not only: to do our share in saving America, but 
also to strengthen our Church for enlarged missionary 
work abroad. 

Home Missions is a denominational responsibility 
in which all the agencies of the Church have a part. 
The Presbyteries, the Synods, and the Assembly are 
laboring together in a common task. They are in no 
sense rivals or competitors. Each agency has its own 
work, yet is conscious of the work the others are doing. 
The Presbyteries that are strongest support their own 
work and give of their strength to help those that are 
weak. The Assembly’s Committee is the agency of 
distribution. It is through the gifts of the stronger 
Presbyteries that growth in the weaker Presbyteries 
has been made possible. The weaker Presbyteries are 
grateful for this help, and as they increase in num- 
bers and strength they give of their means to help 
others. Thus, the Home Mission work of the Church 
is one work. ‘The Assembly’s Committee binds to- 
gether all parts in a single undertaking, which has a 
single purpose of winning men to faith in Christ and 
organizing them into churches. 

Home Missions today is not the biggest or the most 
important task of the Church, but it is the most im- 
mediate and most urgent. America needs Christ and 
Christ needs America. The world is waiting for the 
example of a Christian Nation. God has placed 
America in a position where she can, if she will, 
plant the Cross of Christ in every heart and in every 
land beneath the sun. 

Such is the significance of Home Missions. This 
great Cause is being hampered by a lack of funds. 
Will not the Church release this Committee from its 
hindering debt and bid it go forward to still greater 
conquests for the Kingdom of God? 


Atlanta, Georgia. 





The Four Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Augsburg Confession 


HE ecclesiastical celebrations at Rome are re- 
7 garded as news by the American press—and since 

there are more than thirteen million Roman 
Catholics over thirteen years of age in the United 
States there is good reason for this view. But unfor- 
tunately our editors do not seem to have discovered that 
during June there were held in Augsburg and Niirn- 
berg, Germany, gatherings of real significance to the 
more than thirty million Protestants in our country. 

German Protestantism began with the adoption of 
the Augsburg Confession, June 25, 1530. Soon there- 
after the influential city of Niirnberg cast in its lot 
with the Reformers. Thus it happens that to these 
two charming cities of Bavaria came the representa- 
tives of the world Protestantism this June to join the 
German Evangelical Church Federation in the four 
hundredth anniversary. 

No one who had the privilege of being present will 
ever forget the great gatherings. The cities were in 
gala dress for the reception of their hundreds of dis- 
tinguished visitors. Into the ancient churches moved 
great throngs, obviously deeply moved by the memory 
of what happened within their hoary walls four cen- 
turies ago. All European churches as well as the 
churches united in the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America were represented by 
official delegates, whose presence lent an ecumenical 
aspect to the proceedings. 

Successively, the municipal officials of each city in- 
dicated their interest by extending every possible 
courtesy to their guests, as well as by formal recep- 
tions. That at Augusburg was signalized by a mag- 
namimous address by the Catholic mayor. As he 
spoke he stood within fifty feet of the room where 
rests the death mask of Luther, as well as many other 
reminders of the strenuous period when Catholics did 
not pay tribute to the Reformer. Among the honored. 
delegates on the platform, sat a former Chancellor of 
the German Empire and others little less distinguished. 

The total impression made upon the writer may be 
briefly summarized in a few paragraphs. 

German Protestantism is neither a dying force nor 
Is It as disunited as was the case a decade ago. The 
federal organization of the churches formed since the 
World War is a unifying influence of great importance 


and growing power. The number of distinguished 
German churchmen in public life is considerable and 
their devotion to the ideals of the Reformation ap- 
pears noteworthy. 

Relations with the Roman Catholic group are 
marked on the whole by goodwill, and conscious 
relations with world-wide Protestantism, whether of 
English or Continental origin, are becoming closer 
with each succeeding year. 

From the sermons and addresses, which were, of 
course, in German, and which the writer understood 
only imperfectly, it appeared that there is a marked 
difference between German Protestant thought and the 
dominant mood of American Christians. The pietistic 
note was heard again and again. Other-worldliness, 
a tendency to retreat from rather than to Christianize 
the forces of secularism, was implied by much that 
was said. The speakers evidently had suffered the 
bitter disillusionments of the war and post-war period. 


Standing on the very spot where Luther stood 
when preaching in the historic “Barfiisserkirche” at 
Augsburg (the former chapel of the Barefoot 
‘Monks), one could not speak to the great throng that 
crowded the fine old structure without wondering what 
Luther would have felt could he have returned for 
that festal day! The spiritual descendants of Wycliff, 
of Zwingli, of Calvin and John Knox mingled with 
the thousands whose natural line of descent comes 
direct from the Monk of Wittenberg. To him all 
acknowledged a lasting indebtedness for the insight 
which led him to stress so predominantly the place of 
fatherly compassion in the process of man’s recon- 
ciliation with God, for the bravery with which he 
risked death to establish this truth, and for the soul- 
stirring nature of what he and Melanchthon did 
through the preparation of the historic Confession of 
Augsburg. 

It is to be hoped that world-wide Protestantism may 
come to feel something of the inspiration of these 
June weeks in Bavaria. It may well thank God and 
take courage as it faces forward in the unremitting 
struggle to establish the longed-for Kingdom of God 
n earth—Henry S. Lerper, Ex. Sec’ty., Commission 
n Relations With Churches Abroad. Federal Council 
Bulletin. 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


This shows the home of William Gould Tomer, at Carpenterville, N. J. It was here 
that he was living when he wrote the familiar and beloved hymn, “God Be With You 
Till We Meet Again.” 














Our Orphanage Work 


Our Orphanage Work has a place ali its own in most of our hearts. Here is a 
need right at our own doors. These are members of our own household. Our thoughts 
turn to that day when our Master took just such little children into the shelter of 
his arms and blessed them. Today, the Church is the body of Christ. We are his 
hands, to do his work. Is there anything nearer to his heart than this? 


We are accustomed to call the child our greatest asset. Here are Christ’s assets. 
What kind of stewards are we going to prove ourselves in our dealings with them? 

This has been a disastrous year for every farmer and many of our orphanages 
are dependent in large measure upon farms and gardens for their food supply. 
Maybe you have been hard hit, too, but if two or three of these children were 
in your home, you would manage to provide for them. Don’t forget they are really 
your responsibility. Help to the utmost of your ability. 





Goodland Indian Orphana ge 


HE present term of this institution opened Sep- 

tember first, with an enrollment that taxed the 

capacity of all the dormitories, 165 Indian boys 
and girls in attendance before the close of the first 
week. 

In the school this term are more young children 
than for several years. Some are quite small ones, 
who need more our care and our attention than those 
who have reached the school age, all needing the home 
influences, care, affection, and Christian training given 
here. It is a well-known fact, recognized by all lead- 
ing educators, that early impressions received, habits 
formed, and ideals acquired during childhood are 
more lasting and more beneficial than at any other 
period of life. 


As has been the case for several years, a large num- 
ber, over 150, have been denied admission into the 
School. We have no more room, not as much as is 
really needed for the present enrollment. Some of the 
Indian children who failed to enter this term have 
been trying for several years to get into the school. 
Several will soon reach the school-age limit without 
having received any of the benefits derived from 
Christian environment, Christian influences, and 
Christian training. On our files are applications from 
relatives or guardians of indigent orphan children 
who live too far from schools of any kind to attend 
with any regularity. Both the State and Church 
orphanages are full to the limit. Numbers of Indian 
children are growing up that way—whose responsibility 
will it be whether they become assets or liabilities to 
our country, our Church! 


In many ways the future outlook for the present 
term, 1930-31, is promising, despite the severe drought 
which visited us during the vacation months, cutting 
short and parching our gardens to the extent that very 
little was derived from them in the way of supplying 
fresh vegetables for daily fare. As soon as the rains 
became general in September, fall gardens were planted. 
which have proven a blessing in the way of helping 
to provide a “balanced ration” for our large family. 

Our goal this term is to place Goodland Orphanage 
on the State list of Oklahoma’s accredited schools. 








Above—‘“Men in the Making.” Below—Senior Class 1930. 


The management and faculty of the school have all 
been selected with that end in view. The State course 
of study is being followed by all the teachers in their 
instruction and the State textbooks are being studied. 
We feel that it is just to our Indian children to make 
this step in advance, to give them when they finish 
the prescribed course here, credits and diplomas that 
will enable them to enter higher institutions of learn- 
ing in Oklahoma or elsewhere. We realize that get- 
ting the school accredited is a big undertaking, also 
that it is a just cause. We owe it to our pupils, they 
deserve it at our hands. At this time we have three 
of the four things needed for an accredited school— 
the children, the teachers, and the books. Only the 
equipment is lacking. May we not hope that during 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas seasons the equip- 
ment needs will be supplied? 
Mrs. J. P. Grssons. 
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and controlled jointly by the Synods U. S. and 


- Presbyterian Orphanage of Missouri is owned 
U. S. A. of Missouri. 


Its object is to provide a home, Christian training, ' 


and a chance for an education for dependent chil- 
dren. 

Our children go to the public school where they rank 
in scholarship with children from the best homes. 

They attend the Presbyterian Church across the 
street. We have three C. E. societies which meet from 
3 to 4 P. M. every Sunday. 

We maintain a Vacation Bible School of about six 
weeks where the children do real Bible study, also 
committing many portions of Scripture and catechisms 
to memory. 

We began the day by worship in song, Scripture 
memory work and prayer. 

Mr. Stinson used to say: “Only as we give the 
children the Word of God can we expect his blessing.” 

On May 15, God called him up higher, after an ill- 
ness of ten week’s. Four weeks of the early stage of 
his illness, he spent at home. 

Many a child he called to his room, and putting his 
arms around him he would talk to him about being a ‘ 
Christian, and would pray with him. 

On April 27, seventeen of the boys and girls united 
with the church following a meeting held in our church 
by Rev. E. C. Hunt, of St. Joseph. 


The influence of Mr Stinson, who was superintend- 


The Presbyterian Orphanage of Missouri 


ent for eleven years, will long be felt in the lives of 
the children. How we miss his wise counsel! Now 
we face the task of going on without him. 


The aim of our Board is to pay debts and keep the 
Home absolutely solvent so that contributors will feel 
their money is being put in an institution that has a 
safe {uture. 


God has not seen fit to send the rains this season, 
and the things we usually raise we must buy at very 
high prices. This is especially true of our dairy 
feed. This will add quite a sum to our expense ac- 
count. 


For a building program for this summer Mr. Stin- 
son had on his heart the remodeling of our hospital 
at an expense of about $5000. In fact he had bought 
$500 worth of good used lumber with that in view, 
but God had other plans for him. 

The remodeling of our hospital is still a task before 
us. 

We also need a playroom for boys. ‘This can be 
provided most economically by combining with a 
third need. 

We need a new kitchen and dining room. The play- 
room for boys can be made as a basement; 1600 sq. ft. 
on each floor would be large enough. Such a building 
can be built for $15,000. 

My Presbyterian coworkers, this is your responsibil- 
ity. You have upheld this work nobly, but let us 
move on to greater things. 


—Mrkrs. W. S. Stinson, Supt. 





HORNWELL ORPHANAGE has never written 

a “money article” for THr Survey before, but 

we cannot longer refrain from telling Survey 
readers that the financial situation at Thornwell Or- 
phanage is getting to be worse than acute—it is des- 
perate, 

On September first (this is written September 13) 
the Current Support deficit stood at $54,000. There is 
no prospect of reducing this before Thanksgiving. 
From January 1st to September 1st this year, receipts 
have been $16,000 less than for the corresponding 
eight months of last year. . The deficit was $13,000 
larger than a year ago. In other words the deficit 
would have been cut down $3000 if receipts had been 
the same. 

The terrifically bad business conditions in South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida not only cuts down the 
Support but increases the demand for the admission 
of children. Heartrending appeals come to us. Our 


Thornwell Orphanage—Owned by Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida 
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need, our urgent need, our desperate need is for a 
real offering from every member of the church and 
Sunday school in the three Controlling Synods. God 
is presented in the Word as the Father of the father- 
less. He promises his blessing to those who provide 
for the fatherless. He pronounces his curse upon those 
who refuse that provision. And Jesus tells us that: 
“Pure religion before God and the Father is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

Literature is being mailed to all the Pastors and 
Superintendents calling attention to and urging the 
Thanksgiving offering. The readers of THE Pressy- 
TERIAN SuRVEY may assist in making this go in a 
real successful way by lending a helping hand. All 
can join us in a covenant of prayer for God’s pro- 
vision and blessing upon the Orphanage. 


—L. Ross Lynn, President. 





























Presbyterian Orphans’ Home—Synod of Virginia 


of Virginia is doing its usual work in properly 

caring for one hundred and thirty children. 
There are at this time thirty vacancies. We have had 
a great number of applications for admission, but have 
had to stand them off, because our financial situation 
will not justify our assuming additional responsi- 
bility. There are three boys’ cottages with the capac- 
ity of ninety. All three of them are occupied par- 
tially. We could place all of these boys in two cot- 
tages, and close one, but for the fact that it would 
burden the matrons in properly caring for the chil- 
dren, if it could be done at all. 

It resolves itself into the financial question, which 
appears to be faced by all similar institutions, as well 
as all the benevolent work of,the Church. All along 
the line there seems to be a necessity for curtailment, 
because the gifts of the people are not sufficient to 
enlarge the work in any department. The severe 
drouth, which has materially affected the products of 
our farm and garden, has also affected the entire Synod. 
From what we have observed, we cannot see how the 
rank and file of our people can meet their present 
obligations, much less increase them. We could go 
into detail concerning the very much reduced amount 
of foodstuffs produced both for the table and for the 
stock on our own place, but we feel that conditions 
are too well known for us to occupy space with it. It 
would make a “hard luck” story, while the many ap- 
peals which are made to us for the admission of 
children would make excellent ‘“‘sob” stories. To some 
we have appeared as heartless, which we are not. We 
enter most heartily into sympathy with the children 
over the Synod, who are applying to us, and many of 
them would have such relief as we could furnish, if 
we had the means with which to furnish it. 

For several years the Synod has been liberal enough 


ope Presbyterian Orphans’ Home of the Synod 


to authorize an offering among the Sunday schools at 
Thanksgiving. There are some schools which prefer 
to make this offering at Christmas, and we have ac- 
commodated ourselves to their wishes. This year the 
Synod was gracious enough to enlarge the Thanks- 
giving offering to include the congregations and has 
asked the Pastors and Sessions to cooperate with us 
in presenting our needs and making our appeal. 


At an Orphans’ Home there are a multitude of 
things to think about and to act upon, outside of se- 
curing funds. This has saved us from the implica- 
tion of “thinking within the rim of a dollar.” While 
our obligations are not as great as those of other simi- 
lar institutions, which have a greater number of chil- 
dren, it is a tremendous responsibility to feed, clothe, 
give medical and dental attention, and educate and 
train one hundred and thirty children. We find that 
their appetites are in no wise affected by the drouth 
conditions, and that the approach of cold weather, 
necessitates shoes and clothing just as though every- 
body was prospering. 

We feel sure, if the Pastors and Sessions will 
heartily cooperate with us in our Thanksgiving appeal 
in the Sunday schools and the congregations, that this 
winter can be passed without undue suffering or un- 
necessary privation. We, therefore, appeal to our 
Brethren and Sessions to aid us in securing the at- 
tention of the people, and in soliciting both personal 
gifts and general offerings during the Thanksgiving 
season. 

At this end of the line we pledge in advance that 
we will endeavor to husband our resources, live as 
economically as possible, and with all our might en- 
deavor to make every dollar buy a hundred cents 
worth. 


Lynchburg, Va. 





Presbyterian Orph ans Home, 


HE life at Barium Springs is a happy mixture 

of work, study and play. One of the pictures 

on this page is taken of the Farm Squad loading 
up on a truck to go to work. 

Some of the fields that are under cultivation lie at 
such a great distance from the campus that it is neces- 
sary to go by truck. The other picture on this page 
represents a celebration of a big job finished up, and 
this job was the final completion of the Sloan Athletic 
Field. The Farm gang spent a day at the Camp on 
the Catawba River banks in celebration of this event. 
An unbelievable amount of weiners, rolls, ice cream 
and other things were consumed on that occasion. You 
will note that the expressions on the faces of the two 
pictures are not so very different. Evidently, the work 
is not an unhappy assignment. 

Barium Springs School maintains an exceedingly 
high average as to promotions. 


Barium Springs, North Carolina 


We sent nine students to college. The working de- 
partments produced $32,000 worth of foodstuffs, and 
the recreation part of the program comprised six major 
sports, with eleven, teams competing. 

This program takes in practically all of the boys 
and girls from the fifth grade up. 

The Institution is supported by the Synod of North 
Carolina, through seven and one-half per cent of the 
Benevolent budget, and the contributions in addition 
at Thanksgiving. The Institution has suffered some- 
what from the business depression, but has not been 
able to reduce the number of children on its roll. In 
fact, at the present time, there are 366 children, which 
is considerably more than the capacity of the Institu- 
tion. 


Jos. B. Jounston, Manager. 
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E HAVE a very good re- 
W port to make for the year 

just past, except in refer- 
ence to finances. Our capacity 
is seventy-five children and we 
have run full capacity through- 
out the year. The health of the 
children has been excellent. 
Their progress in school work 
has also been good. They at- 
tend the city schools from the 
fourth grade and up through the 
high school, and we have some 


Palmer Orphanage, Columbus, Mississippi 





ran $5,500 less than during the 
preceding year. Realizing that 
these contributions were going to 
be less, we managed to reduce our 
expenditures by $3,000 but we 
could not prevent the increase in 
the accrued deficit for the year 
1929. Our deficit September 1, 
1930, was $8,451.93. Our larg- 
est contributions come from the 
collections at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas time. We sincerely 
hope that these contributions will 





girls in the Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women, which happens 
to be located at Columbus. 

We appreciate thoroughly the generosity and kind- 
ness of the Church papers and periodicals in giving us 
space to bring the matter to the attention of friends in 
this work each year. The Sabbath schools, Woman’s 
Auxiliaries, Bible classes, churches and individuals 
throughout the Synod of Louisiana and Mississippi are 
our sources of supply. Each one is well aware that 
the year of 1930 has been and continues to be a very 
hard year in financial matters. Contributions have 
fallen off in a good many things. The work of the 
church had to be curtailed, and we are just wondering 
whether the falling off in this work is going to neces- 
sitate a curtailment of the child welfare work that the 
Presbyterian Church in these two Synods and through- 
out the Southern Presbyterian Church generally, is do- 
ing. We hope not. The harder the times become the 
more need there is of this welfare work. We are not 
enlarging, but during the twelve months ending Sep- 
tember 1, 1930, our collections for Palmer Orphanage 


These boys offer to us a challenge and 
an opportunity. 


be substantial increases over what 
they were last year. We cannot 
reduce expenditures any more un- 
less we curtail our work. 

We appreciate sincerely the good friends we have. 
Our chief wish is that the pastors, the Sabbath-gchool 
superintendents and the presidents of Woman’s Auxil- 
iaries and of organized Bible classes would call atten- 
tion to the needs, to the work, to the benefits, and par- 
ticularly to the necessity for meeting large overdrafts. 

We are not discouraged in this work even in the 
face of such large overdrafts because we have faith 
that God will put it into the hearts of the people to 
meet these requirements and not suffer the children 
whom we have in our charge to lack for anything that 
is necessary. 


In addition to the hard times and the deficit, we 
might mention that our cotton crop bids fair to bring 
about one-half of what it brought last year. 


JouN F. Frierson, Superintendent. 





HE Southwestern Presbyterian Home and School 
is located on an elevation overlooking the beau- 
tiful and fertile Files Valley, five and one-half 

miles from Itasca, Tex., and is owned and controlled 
by the Synods of Texas and Oklahoma. It has for its 
aim the care and training of dependent children until 
eighteen years of age, seeking to prepare them for 
self-support and the greatest usefulness as Christian 
citizens. 

The girls, in addition to their training in school and 
teligious work, are taught cooking, laundrying, and 
housework. The older boys help with the dairying, 
gardening, and trucking. The one hundred and five 
children live in six comfortable, brick-veneer cottages 
where the home life is stressed. Many of our boys and 
girls have gone out into the world and are making 
good in higher institutions of learning, in the nursing 
profession, and in jobs. 

As the Thanksgiving season approaches, we naturally 
teview the past year and find it full of blessings and 


Southwestern Presbyterian Home and School for Orphans 
Aims and Needs 
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yet things unaccomplished. While there are no out- 
standing events, we would mention the development 
of a pecan grove which we hope will prove profitable 
in future years; a tennis court has been built, or- 
ganized play for the children is being carried on by 
the teachers; additional blackboards for the school 
building have been provided for, and the repairs on 
the buildings that were absolutely necessary have been 
kept up. 

We regret that we have to report a deficit which has 
been brought about by the fact that the receipts have 
fallen short of current expenses for the last six months. 
We appeal to the Presbyterians of Texas and Oklahoma 
to come to our relief. We know that you will, dear 
friends. Let every church rise to the occasion and send 
a generous offering to these adopted boys and girls of 
the Church. 


J. E. Warts, President. 


Itasca, Tex. 
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Mountain Orphanage, near Black Mountain, North Carolina. 


Mountain Orphanage 


HE Mountain Orphanage is one of our smaller 
orphanages, but it is filling a great need in pro- 
viding shelter and training for homeless children 

of the mountain regions. We have attractive new build- 
ings, and are now fully equipped and prepared to give 
a good home to a limited number of children at a 


minimum cost. Money invested here goes into supply- 
ing the actual needs of the children and not into buy- 
ing equipment. With a small increased support fund 
we can care for additional children. 

We economize by sending our children to the public 
schools, by growing our own vegetables and fruits, 
by having our own dairy, in fact in every possible 
way. Because it is a small institution, it is possible 
for us to maintain a homelike atmosphere. We wish 
our friends who are interested in the care of homeless 
children could go with us to examine cases. We find 
a destitute mountain cabin in which, with some other 
children, are six-year-old twins. The father is dead. 
The mother is immoral and unfit to care for these 
children. These little ones have no chance in life 
unless we give them a home, and who can estimate 
their value to humanity if given a home and training. 


In another home the mother is dead, the family 
desperately poor, and the children left to roam at 
will. The father must be at the saw-mill when he 
can get work. Little five-year-old Sam is left to his 
own devices. If he falls and hurts himself he does 
not cry, for he has never had anyone to love and com- 
fort him. We could go on and enumerate some forty 
similar needy cases. Ten of these children could be 
received into the shelter of our Home if our expense 
fund could be increased some $150 per month. A real 
investment. With our own pasture, and by raising patt 
of our own cow-feed, we can produce milk at the cost 
of 31/3 cents per quart. One dollar per month pro- 
vides a child a quart a day, or $65 per month would 
provide a quart a day for each child for our family 
of sixty-five children. If some individual or organiza- 
tion would underwrite this expense, it would enable us 
to care for more children. 


Please come to see us or write us. 


J. H. Grover, Supt. 
Black Mountain, N. C. Be 
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HOSE who remember her as a tiny tot, who came 
T to us in 1917, when the Orphans’ Home was 

moved from Clay City to become a part of 
Highland Institution, find it hard to believe that the 
grown woman, moving off in the wagon yonder with 
trunk and hat box, is Elsie. For some time she has 
been the oldest daughter left in the Home. Now she 
has graduated from High School, and through the gen- 
erous help of a Loan Fund recently. established, has 
had a year at Maryville College and six weeks at a 
State Teachers’ College, and is going now to begin 
her first work as a teacher in another mountain county. 
This year three others will finish at Highland and 
go out for further training and their life work. 

Our Home now shelters thirty-seven children, rang- 
ing in age from eight to eighteen. Two buildings be- 
long to the Home: one our only stone building, where 
live the little girls and their house-mother, Mrs. 
Aurelia Chesnutt, and where are found also the ad- 
ministration offices, diningroom, and kitchen for the 
whole plant; the others a frame building where the 
“little boys” live under the care of Miss Ola Dysart. 
Older boys and girls are placed in the school dormi- 
tories, while the younger boarding students are housed 
in the Home buildings. 

A few of these children are helped by relatives who 
pay a small charge. The Assembly’s Home Mission 
Committee provides $11.00 a month for each of ten 
of them; the rest are supported by friends of the work 
and various organizations throughout the Church. 
With the help of the dairy, the rented farm, and gar- 
den, and produce received in exchange for old clothes, 
these children are given plain but wholesome food at 
a cost of about eight cents each a meal. Much of 
their clothing comes from the bags sent in by many 
friends. It would be difficult to run a mountain school 
without the development of a Home for helpless chil- 
dren, as the mountains are full of these and the ap- 
peals that come are almost irresistible. Our policy for 
the present is to refuse new inmates for the Home. 
Within the last three months we have refused some 
thirty applicants, because we did not feel that they 
were in any special way our responsibility, or because 
we could not afford to add to the burden already 
assumed. With aching hearts we have declined to 
help widowed mothers who have found the struggle 
hopeless, and pitifully plead for a chance for their 
children to have nourishing food, adequate clothing and 
the Christian education they cannot give them. But 





Highland Children's*'Home 








A group of Highland Institute boys and girls. 


our few dollars are stretched now unbelievably, and 
the Church says we cannot have more. These are 
winsome children—the boys and girls of the moun- 
tains. To have them come runing to grasp your hand 
as you cross the campus, to see the hunger for love 
in their eyes, is to know a tug at your heart, and 
to wish you could “mother” them all. I think it is 
to understand better why the Saviour “took them in 
his arms and blessed them.” 

When they come, they have much to learn, and as 
much to unlearn. But they do learn. A little red- 
headed tad came back from a visit. For some time 
her house-mother had been trying tactfully to “break 
her” of wearing her beloved red dress. How well she 
had succeeded was apparent when she came back with 
a blue ball with which to play jacks—blue, she ex- 
plained, because “that’s more becoming to me than 
red.” ‘Miss Hall,” she said, “ when I was away, I 
said ‘yellow’ isntead of ‘yaller,’ because I took notice 
that over here y’all say yellow when you mean yaller.” 
This same little girl ran quickly to make a little boy 
stop killing a frog because “God made the frogs and 
it’s not right for us to kill them.” 

I’m thinking God made these children of the moun- 
tains, and some times I seem to hear their childish 
voices saying it’s “not right” for us of his Church to 
“kill them’—to let them live and die without their 
chance! 

Cary R. BLain, Superintendent. 


Guerrant, Ky. 








Roll of Honor 


The following churches have one SURVEY for every five members 
and are entitled to a place on the Roll of Honor: 


Church Secretary of Literature 
Bassett, Arkansas ...... Mrs. M. Shelby 
Jackson, Kentucky ..... Mrs. W. L. Eversole 


St. Helens, Kentucky...Miss Bonnie Hieronymus 
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Capture the Centers of Culture 


By HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D. 


HE most obvious characteristic of the state uni- 
T versity is its size. Several of these institutions 

have already passed the 10,000 mark in attend- 
ance for a single year. One great university—and that 
not the largest—exceeds the attendance and resources 
of the average college many times. 

A young boy or girl away from home influence for 
the first time, projected into such an environment, loses 
individuality. He may sink or swim—or drift. At 
this critical period of life, when old standards are be- 
ing discarded before new standards are formed, who is 
there to take an interest in his moral and spiritual re- 
adjustments, if not the representative of the Church in 
which he grew up? The mere size and complexity of 
a university throws upon the student a social and moral 
strain. In such a multitude of people, amid such con- 
fusion of ideas and new lines of thought, what is true 
and what is false? On what shall he base his faith? 
The Church must help him find the Truth. 

A second distinctive feature of the university field is 
the great diversity of training offered. The immense 
resources—almost $100,000,000 in new income each 
year—coupled with the insistent demands of democracy 
upon education, have led these institutions into a score 
of fields where the Church college cannot and would 
not follow. The old implicit idea that every church 
boy should have gone to a Christian college and if he 
failed to do so, let him take the consequences—has 
given, way to a full and frank recognition that college 
and university are supplementary and that the Church 
must provide religious guidance for both. 

Where, for example, in any Church college can a 
student learn dentistry or agriculture, or become a min- 
ing, electrical, or civil engineer, or, enter any one of 
a score of needed professions, to which the state school 
alone opens the way? These are special fields in which 
the university has a virtual monopoly and its depart- 
ment of liberal arts (which parallels the church col- 
lege) seldom bulks more than twenty-five per cent of 
its activities. How can we afford to have the thousands 
of professional experts in all the walks of modern life 
who receive their training in state institutions go out 
estranged from the Church and lacking in fundamental 
religious influences ? 

The third element which makes this field a peculiar 
responsibility for the Church is the restriction of law 
and custom which hampers the University in providing 
religious training of any sort. For this reason, we are 
in imminent danger of falling into the intolerable con- 
dition described by President Faunce, “The Church 
may say, ‘Education is no longer in our hands.’ The 
State may say, ‘On all religious matters we are silent.’ 
Thus millions will grow up—are actually growing up 


in America today—without any genuine religious train- 
ing.” 


CAPTURE THE CENTERS OF CULTURE 


The Church needs statesmanship and courage in 
dealing with this problem. The success of great move- 
ments has invariably hinged on taking possession of the 
key positions. State universities are key positions. In- 
stitutions that direct the thinking of the country today 
will direct its action tomorrow. If we want the thought 
and action of the nation fundamentally and positively 
Christian, we must strike now and strike hard at these 
centers. 


Indeed, the university has long since reached far be- 
yond the limits of our own country. In an institution 
like Wisconsin or Cornell or California you will find 
scores of foreign students from all parts of the world— 
the very cream of Oriental civilizations. They will go 
back, as many of their fellows have already gone, to 
carry the message of our civilization—Christian or non- 
Christian as it is presented to them—with far greater 
influence than any paid missionary of the Church can 
exert. 


To regard this as a local problem, to approach it 
half-heartedly, is to lose the fight at its most critical 
point. Not to provide Christian education is exactly 
equivalent to conveying the impression that Christian 
education is unimportant. For whether he will or not, 
the student unconsciously assumes some sort of attitude 
toward GOD which underlies all the activities of his 
later life. Literally thousands of promising students 
each year are being unconsciously impressed with this _ 
thought that Christianity after all has no vital relation 
to life because no one is making it a vital factor in 
their lives. ‘The greatest missionary field in the 
world,” says John R. Mott of the state universities. It 
lies in our power today by timely action and broad 
vision to cultivate this field; to save for Christ and the 
Church the dominant leadership of this nation in years 
to come. Shall we let any consideration stand in the 
way? 

For many. years the Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief has been helping the Synods 
to make larger provision for its students at the state 
and independent institutions of higher education. Visits 
have been made by the Executive Secretary and other 
members of the staff. We have had recruiting and 
student secretaries who gave the major portion of their 
time to this work. 

In 1926 the General Assembly directed the Com- 
mittee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
to expend $25,000 a year in challenging the local 
churches and the Synods to larger endeavor. We do 
not expect to stay in this work, but gradually to so de- 
velop the Synods that they will take entire charge of 
this most important work. However, there is no doubt 
in the minds of this Executive Committee that at least 
$50,000 should be made available at once for this work. 
With this we can challenge both communities and 
Synods to a much more fruitful service. 
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In all these great centers of learning, one out of 
every six or seven or eight students comes from a Pres- 
byterian home. They are going out as leaders—whither 
will they lead? If they spend these formative years 
without any contact with the life and worship and 
service of the Church, they will not likely be interested 
in the Church and its work in the communities to which 
they go. 


PRESBYTERIAN STUDENTS IN STATE AND INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

The Committee is deeply grateful at the progress 
made in work among the Presbyterian students in the 
State and Independent Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

During the year the Committee has challenged fifteen 
Synods to enlarged work among these students at forty- 
five of the institutions. Time and again the Assembly 
has asked for $50,000 for this work. On account of 
the small amount received at the office, we were able to 
appropriate this year only $15,374.36. No appropria- 
tion is made except on the condition that the local 
church and the Synod, within whose bounds the insti- 
tution is located, will make larger appropriations to sus- 
tain the work. It is being made clear to both of these 
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that this work is a Synodical responsibility. The stu- 
dents come from the various parts of the state and after 
they have been trained for leadership in various lines 
of activity, they will doubtless go back to churches 
within the various Presbyteries. It does not seem proper 
that the General Assembly should continue indefinitely 
in the financial support of this work. In its early 
stages, however, there is some need for help from the 
entire Church and the appropriation this year of a little 
more than $15,000 has doubtless added from $50,000 
to $75,000 for the conduct of the work. 

The principal ideal before us is to have all the Pres- 
byterian students in some vital touch with the life and 
worship and service of the local church. If they are 
permitted to spend the four years in university training 
without any touch with the Church, a chasm so deep 
and broad may be formed between them and the Church 
that it may never be bridged. If the Church is wholly 
excluded from their thought during the student days, 
it will probably be a very insignificant institution to 
them when they go into their fields of future labor. 
These men and women, like the students at our own 
Presbyterian Educational Institutions, are going out to 
lead—whither will they lead? 
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Peace Must Come asa Troubadour 


Armistice Day— November 11 


They have pictured Peace at the wheel and loom, 
While swallows chirp in the nested eaves; 
They have shown you fields with their tawny sheaves 

And meadow vales where the daisies bloom. 

But War rides out to the trumpet shout, 

In scarlet and gold and silver and blue; 
His strong old song throbs hard in you, 
And you swing to your saddle with never a doubt. 


They have pictured Peace in mauve and grey, 
The pale old man in cowl and gown; 
Walled in from the quiet old-world town, 

Chanting the twilight hours away. 

But down in the pushing, lusting crowd, 
Down in the weary, sweating throng, 
The faint, slow notes of Evensong 

Are lost, for the horns of War are loud. 


So Peace must come as a troubadour, 
Singing to thatch and turret and spire, 
Of smoking feast and of ruddy fire, 
Of sleeping babes for the rich and poor. 
| But the song of Peace must soar and rise 
To high adventure and pain and death, 
For Youth will wager his dying breath 
For a cause that wings to the very skies. 
—Marie Drennan, in Missionary Monthly. 

















































GREETING CARDS 
for Christmas and New Year 


“The Sunshine Line”’ 


You will thoroughly enjoy sending these beautiful 
and artistic religious cards, made especially for 
those who wish to observe Christmas as our Lord’s 
birthday. 

Each card carries a warm, friendly greeting and 
a verse of Scripture appropriate to the season. They 
are beautiful in every way—large in size, with de- 
signs and text steel-die stamped, engraved or litho- 
graphed in full warm colors. The envelopes to 
match are equally attractive, being made of similar 
material as the cards and lined with richly colored 
and embossed tissue. 


Ten lovely cards (only six shown Only 50c 


here), in handsome Christmas box 





























For Pastors and 
Teachers 








A selected line of artistic cards with holiday greet- 
ings ringing with the Christian message. Each with 
envelope to match. Price, $2.50 per 100. 


No. 2437. A conventional border enclosing the 
wish and a small picture of a church with an ancient 
tower, a dark blue sky and snow scene. 


No. 2439. A beautiful picture of “the Babe in the 
Manger” and the mother kneeling beside it. Deco- 
rative border with a touch of holly and poinsettias, 
with soft tan background. 


No. 0125. Across the top of the card is a picture 
of the Three Wise Men, an oriental city in the dis- 
tance, and large decorative star. Carries a Bible 
Verse in addition to the Christmas wish. 


No. 0126. A shepherd and his flock with a bright 
light streaming from above forms the picture; and 
“God bless your Christmas and New Year” is the 
greeting. . 


No. 0127. Camels, a snow scene, and the Star, 
form the picture. Bible verse and greeting, “A 
Blessed Christmastide Be Yours.” 


With Envelopes. Price, $2.50 per 100. 
Order from 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond. Va., or Texarkana, Ark.—Tex. 
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101 Marietta Street, 


OR many years I have been conscious of the fact 
F that the supremely important element in the 

Christian religion is personality. When Jesus 
Christ came into the world, he had a great message 
and he, himself, was the message. His great question 
was, “Whom say ye that I am?” His great command 
was, “Follow Me.” His great invitation was “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 


It is, of course, necessary that we have buildings 
and institutions and organizations to perpetuate and. 
develop the work of the Kingdom of God. There is, 
however, a danger that we may institutionalize the 
Church. Jesus impressed his personality »pon a group 
of men. He sent them out to impress their personality 
upon others, and the supremely important thing today 
is the developing of strong personalities who will teach 
and live the principles of Jesus Christ and show to 
the world what the life of God in man and woman 
can do for the world. 


I have recently discovered that in many instances 
the Church does not seem to appreciate the importance 
of this fundamental fact in the Kingdom of God. We 
are exceedingly free with our criticism of our religious 
leadership. Possibly they seriously merit a critical 
attitude, and yet destructive criticism will be of little 
avail. There is great need today for sympathetic un- 
derstanding and sincere cooperation with those who are 
called of God and the Church to places of leadership 
in the spiritual ministries of life. 


I have discovered that many people do not seem 
to understand the Plan of God for the material sup- 
port of the ministers and missionaries of the Church. 
Like the tribe of Levi, they have been called away 
from the sources of earthly gain to spiritual minis- 
tries. Whenever they turn aside from their vocation 
of preaching the gospel to some avocation of making 
money, they immediately begin to lose their spiritual 
power and influence. The Church has entered into a 
direct contract with them when it promises that they 
shall have a material support that will “keep them 
free from worldly cares and avocations.” 

I have discovered that many of our Home Mission- 
aries cannot be efficient on the small salaries which 
are doled out to them. Of course they must pay their 
debts, and many of them leave the seminary owing 
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Things I Have Discovered 


By REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D. 





from $800 to $3,000 for their education. Usually they 
must have an automobile that they purchase themselves 
and must also pay for its upkeep and maintenance. 
They must have proper tools, such as books and maga- 
zines, which cost far beyond what the usual family of 
the Church can conceive. They must at least keep 
themselves tidy and provide for their families and pay 
their bills as they fall due. ‘They are scarcely ever 
able to lay by in store for times of sickness or death. 
As they think of the lack of interest in these affairs 
on the part of the Church, some anxious thought must 
come to their minds. 


I have discovered that a great many people do not 
seem to think that the Church is responsible for the 
future of these men. Frequently someone says: “No- 
body pensions the farmer, why pension the minister?” 
The eleven tribes were given the land and the flocks 
and the herds. The tribe of Levi had no part or in- 
heritance with the people. The eleven tribes were 
commanded to bring the tithes and offerings into the 
house of God that those who ministered there might 
have the material provisions needed for themselves and 
their families. Today we insist that our ministers 
and missionaries give all of their time to the work to 
which they have been called. Hundreds of them have 
spent every dollar that they received from their wives 
or from their parents. Their salaries are not sufficient 
to provide for all of their needs. Scarcely a day passes 
that there does not come to our office a statement 
from one of our ministers something like this: “ 


have borrowed to the very limit on my insurance polizq> 


cies. The premium and interest have come due. I 
now have to surrender the policy.” Scores of times 
we have had letters with statements like this: “I can- 
not get a support from my church and the Home Mis- 
sion Committee. I am writing to ask if you could 
find me a place where I could teach the Bible or 
Religion or Philosophy in order that I might make 
enough to support my family.” While actual salaries 
have been increased in the past ten years, they have 
not on the whole been adequate to the rise in the 
cost of living, and the fall in the value of money 
during recent years has worked exceedingly great 
hardship on these brothers in the manse. 


The Church must look forward to the future of these 
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men and their families. Practically all of the Home 
Mission Committees have now agreed to help the min- 
isters save. He will put into the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund 2% per cent of his salary. The Church or 
Agency he serves will put an amount equal to 714 per 
cent. Throughout the coming years this will be in- 
creased by about 54 per cent and will enable the mis- 
sionary to lay by in store for the days of disability 
and for his dependents at death. 

If I could say anything to arouse the Southern 
Presbyterian Church to a more earnest and thoughtful 
and Chris‘like care for its Home Missionaries, I woul1 
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be willing to repeat the statement thousands of times 
and in every part of our Church. 

Why not show our appreciation of these self-denying 
servants of Christ and our Church? Why not render 
them more efficient by removing from them the handi- 
caps of debt and the anxious looking forward to sad 
humiliating poverty in the future? Now is the time 
for every loyal member of the Presbyterian Church to 
come to the help of the Assembly’s Executive Committee 
of Home Missions which is endeavoring to help right 
these great wrongs and to help undergird the work and 
all the workers of our Church in the homeland. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Girls’ Glee Club, Boys’ Chorus, and Piano Pupils, Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Ky. 


Music for the Mountains 


By GLADYS SINCLAIR 


USIC at Stuart Robinson is beginning to be 
M spelled with a capital M. In times past we 

were willing to sing in chapel any song pro- 
vided with a catchy tune and thought little of the value 
of either words or music. Today all that is changed. 
A committee from the Boys’ Chorus and another from 
the Girls’ Glee Club alternate in selecting chapel 
hymns for a week and be assured that the fine old 
hymns of the church, together with the very best of 
those from the pens of modern writers are found on 
the lists of these boys and girls who are growing in 
music appreciation daily. Last year we received a 
generous gift of thirty copies of The Presbyterian 
Hymnal and we are hoping and praying that some 
time in the not too dim and distant future we may se- 
cure enough copies of this splendid book to use it 
daily in our chapel and also in our Sabbath services. 
Meanwhile we are singing the best of the hymns in 
our old dog-eared books and occasionally mimeograph- 


ing the words of a particularly noble hymn from our 
beloved “blue books’ for use from time to time. 

While ‘we are on the subject of hymns I would say 
that it is our aim to learn to play as well as sing them 
in a dignified manner, suiting tempo and volume to 
the character of the words. To this end, the more ad- 
vanced piano students are given at least one hymn a 
week to learn, with the result that we have a splendid 
group of young pianists for the various services on the 
campus. Music at our school is a beautiful means, 
but only a means, to an end, and that end is to glorify 
God. We have taken as our aim in the whole music 
department, “To know and appreciate the best in music 
and to pass that knowledge on to others,” feeling that 
only the best is worthy of God. 

Our Glee Clubs have grown until we have to bor- 
row chairs from all about the building in order to 
seat all the members of either group on the stage. 
Naturally this heterogeneous collection of chairs 1s 
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not very attractive, so we are ambitiously planning to 
buy at least two dozen inexpensive chairs for the stage 
with the proceeds of our Annual Operetta. We refuce 
to even consider the possibility that we won’t make 
enough money for this project, though some of us 
entertain a few doubts at times when we think of the 
poor financial condition of the neighborhood. The 
Operetta is to be unusually good this year. It is dis- 
tinctly nautical in tone, bearing the name, “Sailor 
Maids.” There are sailor lads as well, and we are 
proud of the good singing of both principals and 
chorus. 

Do you know how beautiful mountain ballads are? 
We do, and are planning to make a collection of the 
finest of them. When you come to visit us, as we 
hope vou will, we will sing for you “Young Johnny 
Adair,” “Barbara Allen,” or any other of your favor- 
ites. 

God has richly blessed our efforts to build up a 
finer ideal of music in his mountains and daily he 
helps us to overcome obstacles that seem at first in- 
surmountable. We have only two practice pianos and 
one of these is not very satisfactory. One little girl 
said ruefully, “It’s just awful when Middle C sticks 
‘cause it comes in so often.” Poor little thing! Our 
sympathies are with her but what can we do? We have 
almost 40 per cent more piano pupils this year than 
last and they must practice on something, even if keys 
do stick. 

With our advanced pupils studying Bach and 
Beethoven with real enjoyment and appreciation, with 
our little pianists playing in chapel with poise and even 
distinction, and above all, with the reverence for the 
old hymns of the Church of the Living God evidenced 
on the part of our entire student body, we cannot but 
feel encouraged and are given an impetus toward even 
greater effort to “know him and make him known” 
through the medium of music. 


Last year we made a discovery. Among the mem- 
bers of our Boys’ Chorus we noticed a slim, straight, 
fearless-eyed boy of seventeen who appeared to sing 
as the birds do—joyously and with no conscious ef- 
fort. On investigation we found that this lad knew 
dozens of mountain ballads and possessed a quick ear 
for music but could not read a single note. He was 
given a little individual attention, with amazing re- 
sults. This year he asked that he be allowed to 
“work out” his music tuition, and feeling that here 
Was a real gift which could be “kept for the Master’s 
use,” we gave him this opportunity. At his first les- 
son, he obediently did all the teacher asked, inquiring 
with great interest, “Why is it easier to sing well 
with the hands in front than behind?” and immediately 
trying both ways to get the effect, whereupon he agreed 
emphatically with the teacher. After about fifteen 
minutes he exclaimed enthusiastically, “I’m going to 
like this!” and he does, practicing faithfully and care- 
fully each day. When he realized that one might 
Teally read tunes at sight after a few lessons, his joy 
knew no bounds. “My,” he cried, “I sure didn’t 

















Above—Girls’ Glee Club and Boys’ Chorus. 
Below—Piano Pupils, Stuart Robinson School. 


know you could get the tunes off the page onto the 
piano so easy!” This boy is deeply spiritual, and 
we feel sure that he will dedicate his gift for music to 
the Giver of all gifts and thus will repay our efforts 
a hundredfold. 

A little blue-eyed girl told us she “liked music but 
just couldn’t get it.” We found her to be an earnest 
little student, but lacking in self-confidence and power 
of expression. Given certain ideals toward which to 
work and sympathy with her timidity, she responded 
nobly, and at the end of last year was given a little 
gold pin in the shape of a piano as a token of ap- 
preciation of her very real effort and faithful practice. 
This year she is playing hymns for her prayer group 
in the dormitory and is always glad to play solos in 
chapel. She has learned to pray for courage and to 
forget herself in her effort to give pleasure to others. 

It is our custom to allow each Senior girl who is 
a proficient pianist to play a solo recital in chapel at 
the close of school. The other day one of our Seniors 
asked, “May I play a short Sonata? I’d rather play 
that than anything.” Of course she was given per- 
mission to work toward that end, and we felt a thrill 
of joy that from complaining that “Sonatas have no 
tunes,” a student had come to realize enough the 
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beauty of this noblest form of musical composition 
as to long to pass that beauty on to others. ‘This girl 
plays hymns extremely well and often is called on to 
play for chapel. 

We might multiply stories of individuals who have 
a real talent for music, because the mountain children 
have such a strong sense of rhythm and so much 
melody in their happy hearts that it flows forth almost 
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effortlessly, but the thing that impresses us most is 
the willingness on the part of all these children io 
work hard to develop this native talent. They come 
to us ready and willing to be shaped into musical 
instruments worthy a place in the orchestra of the 
great King. Would that we had the means at our 
disposal to help them more. 





They Cried the More 


(Matt. 20: 29-34) 
By REV. A. J. KLIGERMAN, Baltimore, Md., 
A RE our appeals in behalf of our Jewish people 


too insistent? Can such insistence be a fault 

with God? Blind and burdened men, -groping 
in a dark world, cry for the light to him who makes 
it. They are told to “move on,” for there should be 
no interruption in the march of the Great Teacher. 
Jesus, you remember, is on his way from Jericho. 
Many other cities await his coming. Should two 
blind men be allowed to arrest his advance? Is not 
their blindness insignificant compared with the pur- 
pose the Master had in view, a plan for the whole 
world? ‘The Master is tired, and there is much to 
be done. Let these men hold their peace. 

Did they hold their peace? Of course not. There 
is an insistent personality in man which will not be 
hushed. One says, “The world is to be redeemed, you 
tell me. How wonderful! But I am sorely vexed 
with a devil. If God cares not for me, he means 
nothing to me.” “Israel is to have its glory through 
this Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah.” “But we are 
blind,” say these men. “A Christ who overlooks us 
in his great Program for the world is no Christ for us.” 

They are right. Is there an individual, or a nation, 
or a race from whom should be withheld the privilege 
of meeting the Master? “Of course not,” says the 
‘hurch, and proves it by sending her sons and 
daughters as Messengers of Hope to the uttermost 
parts of the world. But is not this the sad experience 
of the Jew? Has he not been driven aside, hushed, 
while the Master passed by? Have we been given 
a chance of meeting this Saviour of the World? Our 
fathers, in their ignorance, crucified their own Mes- 
siah, but what has that to do with us, the Jews of the 
Twentieth Century? Have we rejected this Jesus? 
What we have rejected was the Jesus as pictured by 
prejudiced historians, the Jesus as our Rabbis con- 
ceived him to have been, the Jesus in whose name 
we have been persecuted for hundreds of years through- 
out our wanderings. We have not rejected the real 
Jesus! Never! We never came in contact with the 
real Jesus. You, his followers, never gave us a 
chance of meeting the Jesus of the Gospels. We never 
saw such a book as the New Testament. We never 
read it because you never gave it to us. You simply 
passed us by. You are still doing it. What a pity, 


Young Jewish Christian now at one of our Presbyterian 
Colleges preparing for Medical Mission ‘work. 


to withhold the privilege of meeting the Saviour from 
any individual, and especially from his own brethren 

The lesson from the passage above is very plain. 
The Church is not to press on as if it could save 
humanity without saving the Jew, the individual Jew. 
Its movements should be so ordered that the cry of the 
one soul, Jew or Gentle, might arrest its advance. 
Men do not exist for the Church; but the Church for 
men. So the Lord himself taught. He stood still, 
and called the men, and said, “What will ye that I 
should do unto you?” They said, “Lord, that our 
eyes may be opened.” 

“So Jesus had compassion on them, and touched 
their eyes: and immediately their eyes received sight, 
AND THEY FOLLOWED HIM.” 

God grant that this be the real Mission of the 
Church—to present the Message of HOPE to =“ men, 
the Jew included. 
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Phoenix Mountain, Ashe County, North Carolina. Around this mountain are mountains of possibilities for 


Religious Education. 
one at Lansing. 


HE work in Ashe County, North Carolina, is con- 

sidered in Home Mission circles as being a suc- 

cessful one. Several years ago there was a little 
group of dormant churches here which began to awake, 
with the result that the four have grown to seven. To- 
day they are a challenge to any group of churches in 
the country. There was a definite need for the work 
of the Presbyterian Church. There are groups of peo- 
ple in each section where we have churches who are 
enthusiastic about the things of the Kingdom. The 
loyalty of some of our people is almost without a 
parallel. This condition can account, in part, for the 
progress. 

There are three of us giving full-time service to the 
work,—Miss Myrtle Williamson, the Young People’s 
Worker, Rev. J. W. Luke, and the writer. We are 
cognizant of our weaknesses, failures and limitations. 
But there are certain characteristics in common, that 
anyone may have, which have helped the work on its 
forward drive. Each of us feels our dependence upon 
the power of the Holy Spirit. Without his help we 
could do nothing. There is in common among us a 
spirit of hard work. No task, however difficult is 
shunned, Sometimes it is doing the work of ten— 
again it is putting the tens to work. 

All of us believe in publicity. The editors of the 
ocal papers are always our friends. Soma money has 





We have erected a modern church plant on each side—one at West Jefferson and 


A Growing Mountain Work 


By REV. R. H. STONE 





been wisely invested in several duplicating devices, and 
our coming programs are preceded by a campaign of 
letters, cards, or posters. In addition we print The 
Ashe Presbyterian, which is a quarterly publication 
making friends within the county and creating an at- 
mosphere in which Presbyterianism can live in places 
where we have not yet begun work. It has also in- 
troduced our work and needs to scores of friends on 
the outside. Their influence and contributions have 
been absolutely indispensable. 

Then, too, each of us has his whole heart in the 
work. This is our home and we are positively identi- 
fied with the life of our people. We share in their 
joys, triumphs, and’ sorrows, as well as in their efforts 
to rise to greater things. Snow, rain, mud and im- 
passable roads do not constitute barriers when an en- 
gagement is to be made. And this faithfulness and 
loyalty to the cause have not been without reward in 
church attendance. 

Our men were organized before there was a Men- 
of-the-Church, to which name we changed for accom- 
modation. We have four Auxiliaries, which are alive 
and functioning nicely. There are mid-week activities 
in some of the churches for the Young People. As far 
as practical, our programs are conformed to the desires 
of the Assembly’s agencies. Three Church Schools of 
Missions, using the approved textbooks, were conducted 
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this year. The Home Mission Week was likewise ob- 
served by study and an offering for Home Missions. 

A thing that has had its effect upon the progress of 
our work is that within eight years Presbytery has met 
in regular session four times in Ashe County. It is 
encouraging to the Presbyterians of the county to see 
and hear the leaders of thought and action. On the 
other hand, it brings the Presbytery to see the progress, 
needs, and opportunities. And while here they share 
in the fine hospitality that characterizes the mountain 
temperament. 

One of the features of our work is the Christian 
Chautauqua which is conducted each summer. It is 
held under a tent in six different places. The Christian 
Chautauqua is a Daily Vacation Bible School with an 
evangelistic campaign waged simultaneously. A fine 
corps of consecrated volunteer workers is secured to 
assist in the Bible School. Leading men of piety, with 
an evangelistic heart, are asked to come and preach 
during the two weeks. Only Heaven records the good 
that has been done through this channel. During the 
1929 season more than six hundred children and young 
people were enrolled in the Bible Schools, and fifty- 
one were added to the churches of the groups. Enlarged 
plans have been made for this year. 

The last decade has been one of material growth. 
To old Ebenezer—the mother church—has been added 
the three-room Gillespie Sunday-school plant, with a 
pipe furnace underneath. The church has been painted, 
given a new roof and other repairs. To the Jefferson 
Church, the McNeill Sunday-school rooms have been 
added—together with furnace heat and electric lights. 
Peak Creek Church has erected a beautiful and well- 
proportioned building, which was done under the in- 
spiration of the ministry of Rev. E. W. Thompson. 
Obids Church has enjoyed some repairs, painting and 
the installation of a pipeless furnace. 

Two temporary church buildings were erected, which 
have been supplanted by adequate and modern churches 
of stone at West Jefferson and Lansing. The latest ven- 
ture in building is just completed at Low Gap, which 
is the outcome of the almost Herculean endeavors of 
Rev. J. W. Luke. In 1923-24 a lovely brick veneer 

















Low Gap Presbyterian Church, just completed, 
Rev. John W. Luke, Pastor. 

















West Jefferson Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. R. H. Stone, Pastor. 


manse was built on a choice lot facing the church in 
Jefferson. 

The work of the Presbyterian Church in this genera- 
tion in the county is now more than thirty years old. 
The writer became the first regularly called and in- 
stalled pastor. In 1926, Miss Myrtle Williamson, just 
graduated from the Assembly’s Training School, came 
as Young People’s and Sunday-school worker. She has 
been an invaluable asset to this work. In 1927, Rev. 
John W. Luke came from Union Theological Seminary, 
and with an evangelistic heart and magnificent powers 
of physical endurance went into the work. In addition 
to having three churches under his care, he became 
platform manager of the Chautauqua. He very soon 
established preaching points in schoolhouses, and one 
of the results is the Low Gap Church, organized in 
1929, 

In 1922-23, the Assembly’s Minutes show that there 
were eighty-four communicants in the field. Today 
there are more than three hundred and twenty-five. In 
the same year the Minutes show that nothing was given 
to the benevolent work of the Church. Last year the 
total contributions amounted to more than $1,500. 


But the thing that brings the most satisfaction is 
the number of souls being saved each year and the 
work along spiritual lines that is going on each week. 
This work is proof that the countty does demand the 
work of the Presbyterian Church. It demonstrates the 
fact that our Church has glowing and golden oppor- 
iunities in the open spaces of the Southland of today. 
The opportunity was ours many years ago. We did not 
accept the challenge. In the goodness of God it is ours 
again. Will the Southern Presbyterian Church accept 
the challenge? Or will the next generation denounce 
us for passing up a great opportunity? Now is a 
crucial time. We can do much forward work now for 
Kingdom progress and extension. 


Jefferson, N.C. 
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Along Our International Boundary 


By W. G. CRAM, D. D., General Secretary Board of Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church, South 


HERE can one find a greater opportunity for 
W missionary service in the world today than 

among the hundreds of thousands of Mexican 
people who have poured across the southern boundary 
of our country to settle in our own Southwestern States— 
Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, and California? It is 
estimated that there are about one and a half million 
Mexicans in the United States today, and the number 
is increasing constantly. Something like half of these 
are foreign-born, and many thousands of others, al- 
though born in the United States, are just as foreign 
as though they first saw the light of day south of the 
Rio Grande. The State of Texas alone claims some- 
thing like 500,000 Mexicans; Los Angeles, Calif., 
counts 125,000 Mexicans among its population, and 
approximately twice as many live in the southern part 
of California, according to the Mexican Consulate. And 
there are innumerable towns in New Mexico and 
Arizona which rate their population as one-half to 
one-third Mexican-born. 

Neither does there seem to be any end to this great 
flood of foreign people who annually pour across our 
southern boundary. In Mexico today there are thou- 
sands of families awaiting an opportunity to come with 
their bag and baggage into the United States, attracted 
thither by the jobs to be had in the mines, in the 
smelters, or in the rich agricultural section of the Rio 
Grande Valley. Mexican labor is used almost exclu- 
sively in cultivating the winter gardens and the citrus 
fruits found in the southern part of the State of Texas. 
Because of their long training, the Mexicans are skilled 
workers in irrigation and practically all work of this 
kind is done by them. 

And in the wake of this great company of foreigners, 
stalk like the four horsemen of the Apocalypse, igno- 
rance, superstition, prejudice, and even atheism, for 
many Mexicans have utterly lost faith in Romanism 
and are drifting into indifference and disbelief. 

No one can stand in the immigration department at 
El Paso, Tex., or Nogales, Ariz., the two great ports 
of entry, and watch these crowds of foreign people 
pouring into our United States without being deeply 
Impressed with the greatness of our opportunity here 
and our even greater responsibility. Illiterate and ig- 
nhorant and filled with bitter prejudice against all Prot- 
estants, they are coming into our Protestant country to 
live among Protestant people, bringing with them, un- 
less we give them the light of the gospel, all the fanati- 
cism and superstition that have cursed Mexico through- 
out the years. If for no higher motive, we ought to 
try to evangelize these people in self-defense; we ought 
to try to give them that freedom of thought and action 
that comes as a corollary to Protestantism that they may 
become better citizens, capable of taking an active and 
intelligent part in the government of this country in 
which they have come to live. 

But greater than making these Mexican people loyal 

erican citizens is the opportunity that is open to us 
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Bible Vacation School, Waco Mezx'can Church. 


of making them loyal members of the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. Our first duty and privilege is to give them 
a knowledge of the truth of the evangelical gospel, 
which very many of them have never heard, so that 
whether they remain with us or return to Mexico they 
will be able to carry with them that one thing which 
makes life worth while. 

To care for the needs of the Mexican people in our 
homeland a number of Protestant Churches, including 
the Presbyterians, the Methodists, Northern and South- 
ern, the Congregationalists, and others, carry on wide- 
spread missionary work in the Southwest. The South- 
ern Methodist Church maintains two Missions—the 
Texas Mexican and the Western Mexican—extending 
from Texas to California and covering that part of the 
United States with the greatest proportion of Mexican 
population. To evangelize and minister to these hordes 
of Mexicans, the Protestant Churches maintain schools, 
churches, and social evangelistic centers in numerous 
towns and cities of the great Southwest. 

How do the Mexicans respond to this effort to bring 
them the gospel? In this connection the following de- 
scription by the Superintendent of the Latin-American 
Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church of a visit 
to a typical Mexican Mission in a southwestern city is 
of interest: 

“We are met at a business-like office desk by a young 
woman who seems to be the ‘big sister’ incarnate. She 
excuses herself in Spanish from the Mexican family 
with whom she was dealing and takes us to the superin- 
tendent. He explains that every one in the community 
center is a missionary. The young lady who welcomed 
us, aside from her duties among the needy who come to 
the center, goes to the jails and plays the harp and 
sings and speaks in two languages in thost institutions 
where bad men and innocent youths are often herded 
together. One young Mexican, converted in jail before 
he went to the penitentiary, has just sent to the center 
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another young Mexican whom he had converted in the 
‘Pen’ and who was now paroled. The paroled convict 
came straight to the center and there got employment 
and help in the Christian way of life. 

“The Superintendent takes us to the woman in charge 
of the social service department, who says: ‘We never 
give away anything here. We help folks to help them- 
selves. ‘The Mexicans are a noble folk. They never 
beg. We have a hard time to find out their needs be- 
cause they will not let us know their sufferings. There 
are no Mexican tramps.’ 

“In the clinic we find many sick folks waiting at- 
tention; in the employment department, thousands come 
and find employment; there is a day nursery for little 
folks whose mothers are at work; there is a regularly 
organized Mexican Church with Bible classes held on 
four afternoons and four nights of the week and a 
Daily Vacation Bible School; and community prayer 
meetings in many sections of this Mexican colony are 
popular. The church, the clinic, the nursery, the em- 
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ployment office, and the opportunity school—in fact, 
the whole plant is a beehive of activity.” 

What are the fruits of these efforts to give the Mexi- 
can people the gospel of Jesus Christ? Says one of 
our outstanding Southern Methodist missionary leaders 
among the Mexican people: -‘““We have observed that 
the Mexican people when privileged to hear the gospel 
respond and make as good Christians as to be found 
anywhere. The gospel has the same effect upon their 
hearts and lives as it has upon ours. I challenge any 
one to find better Christians than we have among our 
Mexican Methodists.” 

Our Mexican friends from our sister republic con- 
stitute a powerful appeal to those people who are in- 
terested in foreign missions in our own homeland. 
Great indeed is the responsibility of the Protestant 
Churches to whom has been intrusted the task of preach- 
ing the gospel to the thousands of Mexican people along 
our international boundary line. 

Nashville, Tenn. 





Wide-Open Doors 


By REV. S. M. LOGAN, D. D., Evangelist Guerrant Presbytery 


necessity. It is the means and method ordained 

by Christ for the salvation of men, women and 
children. All else is of secondary importance. Until 
they are delivered from the power of darkness and 
translated into the Kingdom, there can be no real de- 
velopment and progress. ‘They will grope in darkness, 
trying to find their places. It is said that eighty per 
cent of the people never find the place intended for 
them. 

Thousands of people in the mountains are unevan- 
gelized. The one chance to live, and to make their 
necessary contribution to the world, is passing. If neg- 
lected any longer this generation will probably live on 
without God and die without hope. And no state or 
country can escape the consequences of having within 
its bounds for years backward and irreligious commu- 
nities. The body politic as an organic whole must 
suffer and bear the reproach. These people are at our 
doors, and the more fortunate are morally responsible 
for their condition. 

The opportunity and the possibilities are inspiring. 
Providentially the highways are opening up the moun- 
tains. A better education is becoming available. In 
clear tones Christ is proclaiming, “liberty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound.” This is remarkably coincident with the dis- 
covery of great mineral wealth, developed and enjoyed 
for the most part by people from the outside. No 
Christian doubts that all these physical and human 
agencies now at work are under divine control, and 
have been set in motion for a purpose. And all sec- 
tions are now accessible. 

The Young People in the rural sections have an ex- 
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pectancy and a readiness such as they never had before. 
They have a new outlook and a new ambition. Just 
now there are no diverting attractions and they attend 
Sunday school and all church services. Men, women 
and children will work in the fields all day, and be 
present every night during revival services. And the 
average attendance at regular services is gratifying. 
These young people listen with earnest attention and 
are coming to Christ in increasing numbers. During 
the past Church year there were 256 professions of 
faith in Guerrant Presbytery, and most of these were 
young people. In a group of twenty-eight men and 
women from fifteen to fifty, for illustration, the aver- 
age age was twenty and a half. 

The Church is the body of Christ, his missionary 
and evangelizing agency. She has prayed for the open 
door and Christ has thrown the doors wide open. 
Where is the consistency if she now hesitates and fails 
to enter? What explanation can she give her Lord, if 
she leaves these people in their spiritual destitution? 
Their lack of opportunity is the Church’s opportunity. 
Many of these young people, full of energy, must of 
necessity leave the mountains for a livelihood. If they 
have become Christians in the mountains they are a 
great source of strength to the old established churches. 
Through them these churches have already received 
large dividends, financially and spiritually, for all that 
they have ever given to this work. Christ said, “give and 
it shall be given unto you; good measure, pressed down 
and shaken together and running over, shall men give 
into your bosom. For with the same measure that ye 
mete it shall be measured to you again.” 


Winchester, Ky. 
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Student Body, Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Ky. 


‘Unsurpassed Anywhere’ 


Stuart Robinson Achievements 
By WATT M. COOPER 


NE of the educational leaders of the South re- 

cently visited Stuart Robinson School, and upon 

leaving made this remark: “The wonderful 
spirit which permeates your school is unsurpassed any- 
where.” 

It is natural that we feel highly honored when 
such a statement comes from one who visits hundreds 
of schools each year. It brings encouragement to us 
because we know that without this “we” feeling and 
cooperation on the part of both faculty and student 
body our work here would fail. It is part of our pro- 
gram to see that such a spirit is kept alive. Much 
could be told of tasks accomplished through sheer 
loyalty to, and love of the school and the great pur- 
pose for which it exists—the development of Christian 
leadership. It is this, we feel, that makes the spirit 
of our school what it is. 

To accomplish more fully our aim, we are seeking 
to keep abreast of the best in the educational field. 
We realize that this must be done if our work is to 
grow and hold the place it now holds in the educa- 
tional development of the youth of Eastern Kentucky. 
One cannot understand what an essential place this is 
without visiting and studying the work at close range. 
We can only tell briefly of some of the different phases, 
i an attempt to show that in the organization and 
classroom instruction at Stuart Robinson a progressive 
note is being sounded. 

_A few days ago one of the boys came into the Prin- 
cipal’s office to be disciplined. Upon being asked 
what teacher- had sent him he replied, “No teacher— 
it Was my own class.” This was true. His own class 
had become dissatisfied with his conduct and had voted 
that he be sent to the office. 


Such a plan as this we are working on this year— 


so far with great success. The students to a large 
extent are handling their own problems, and disci- 
pline at Stuart Robinson is fast coming to be a minus 
factor. The plan in brief is this: Each class has its 
sponsor who merely guides the class activities. Each 
class in its home-room period takes up the various de- 
tails of the class activities, including students re- 
ported for misconduct the day before. Since the re- 
port of class standing is read weekly in the chapel, 
each of these groups makes a special effort to stand 
at the top in conduct, scholarship, class activities, at- 
tendance, promptness and many other phases of school 
life. Such a program throws the responsibility upon 
the students, and through it all they are responding 
beautifully. This response is shown by the remark of 
a class president to his sponsor last week. They had 
cleaned up the grove near the Superintendent’s cottage, 
mowed the little plot in front of the Administration 
Building and raked up a lot of trash on the campus. 
Yet he appeared distressed because his class could 
find nothing else-that might be done and asked their 
sponsor to “Please try to find them something else to 
do.” 

We feel that progress is being made also in the field 
of our school curriculum. Definite contact is made 
frequently with the state authorities in this respect, 
and our school, though it already has an A grade 
rating in Kentucky, bids fair this year to become a 
member of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. Prof. Ligon, of the 
accrediting committee, has visited us, and the State 
Inspector, Mr. Godman, expects to visit us in the near 
future. Definite teaching jobs are being given to our 
workers and all are teaching now in the fields for 
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which they are best prepared. This lends added 
strength to our courses of instruction. 

Among the new courses which are being added to 
our curriculum this year are Agriculture and an ad- 
ditional course in Home Economics. We feel that 
these will meet two of our most urgent needs. The 
Home Economics work is outlined under recommen- 
dations of that department of the University of 
Kentucky and is keeping abreast of the best in the 
field in both methods and equipment. The unit sys- 
tem is being adopted and our girls are now having an 
opportunity for home training which they have never 
had before. We hope to continue the fine work that 
is being carried on in this department. 
~In the other field, Agriculture, we have another 
great opportunity for useful service. ‘The boys have 
felt the need for this course and twenty-five have elected 
it with great enthusiasm. ‘They have been allowed to 
have a large part in building it and have worked 
tirelessly in their respective committees on the set-up 
of the course. ‘The result is most encouraging and 
we look for something very worthwhile to come from 
this study. 


Other new courses have been added to strengthen 
the curriculum, and with the supplementary material 
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we have received from different sources we feel that 
the course of study at Stuart Robinson is both cul- 
tural and practical. 

Still another important phase of our school life is 
that of professional improvement on the part of our 
teaching staff. At stated intervals, meetings are held, 
at which discussion centers around the teaching act. 
The best books have been secured for this purpose 
and are being read in preparation for discussion of 
the different topics. Definite observation is being 
carried on among the teachers as a background for 
this study. Conferences are being held and observa- 
tion blanks used. These, along with free discussions 
and suggestions in our weekly High School faculty 
meetings are proving very helpful to us in the im- 
provement of our teaching work. 

Those of us who have a part in the teaching at 
Stuart Robinson have an opportunity that is extremely 
rare. It is a joy to mingle with the students and rub 
elbows with others who are truly in love with their 
work. It is the Master’s service, and, as we strive 
to make ourselves better fitted for the work, we would 
not forget to look daily to him Who was the greatest 
Teacher of all. It is through him that we work for 
the development of Christian leadership among the 
boys and girls of our Eastern Kentucky mountains. 





Making Friends at Emmanuel Neighborhood House 


By MISS LOIS M. ELLIS, Baltimore, Md. 


UR mornings at the mission are taken up in 

doing office work and visitation. Sometimes 

we divide up, some staying in the office and 
others going out to visit. And as time goes on we 
will find ourselves devoting more and more of our 
time to this most important part of the work. Usually 
we eat lunch about one o’clock, and while we have 
our sandwiches we literally have to hide—get our- 
selves entirely out of view of all of the windows, for 
we have learned by experience that if we do not we 
will be harassed all during the hour by sounds such 
as these coming from the fence: ‘Miss Ellis, kin I 
come in?” “Miss Ellis, open de door,” etc. I greatly 
admire the perseverance of the youngsters, for I am 
certain that if my pleadings were treated with such 
indifference I should go away disgusted and not re- 
turn for the next day or the next week or however 
long it took my temper to cool. Sometimes, because 
of their importunity, I am strongly tempted to open 
the gate and admit them before three o’clock. How- 
ever I realize that two hours of play is quite enough 
to tire both them and me, so I kindly tell them to run 
away and come back later. Sometimes they do go 
away, but often they remain close by so that they 
may be the first ones in, and eagerly await the ap- 








pearance of someone at the door with the gate key 
in hand. 

These little people are extremely interesting. They 
are healthy, happy, normal, children who respond 
normally to love and kindness. 

When it is not too hot, we stay outside and play 
in the sandpile, “ride” on the sliding board and on 
the merry-go-round. How they do enjoy getting sand 
in their shoes and having to take them off, and then 
coming and saying, “Miss Ellis, put my shoes on,” 
“Tie my shoe,” or “Make a knot for me.” Miss 
Herring even saw one little girl, when she saw me tie 
a shoe string for another child, deliberately untie her 
shoe and come and ask that it be tied! 

If there is little breeze outside‘and an abundance 
of sunshine, we mount the stairs to the playroom where 
we have less sun, throw open the large double win- 
dows and turn on the electric fan to create a breeze. 
Here the tune changes from “Please tie my shoe” to 
“Please give me a drink,” for the fountain is not as 
convenient as the one downstairs and I have to assist 
the flock in getting watered. 

The girls enjoy the dolls, the dollhouse—a gift of 
Mrs. Bachman—doll carriage, tea sets, etc., and the 
boys have fun with the autos, airplanes, drums, tops, 
tin soldiers and balls. Though I had three boys last 
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Vacation Bible School Children at the Neighborhood 
House. 


week who seemed thoroughly to enjoy holding and 
rocking dolls for a while! . 

Now do I hear you say, “Why vou are only play- 
ing with the children and are not doing mission work 
at all”? Perhaps on the surface it does appear thus. 
But we must win their love and confidence. Especially 
is this true of Jewish children, members of a race who 
have been persecuted for so many centuries by the 
hands of so-called Christians! Many of these little 
ones have been brought up to fear Gentiles. It is, 
therefore, a privilege to create in them by our very 
acts an experience which will eradicate all of the 
prejudices of the past. Yes, it is worth while to play 
with Jewish children, for even at play we endeavor in 
manifold ways to teach them unselfishness, cheerful- 
ness, helpfulness, gratitude, and truthfulness, which 
go to make up the principle, “As ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so them,” which was in- 
augurated by our Savior himself. 

In visiting we discover both encouraging and dis- 
couraging features, but by far the most of the people 
have received us cordially. They do not always in- 
vite us into thein:shomes, but they stand and listen 
attentively to our friendly message, and often thank us 
for the visit. On two occasions the mothers were so 
hospitable as to offer us refreshments, home-made wine 
which they keep on hand for use in the observance 
of certain Jewish ceremonials. 

We leave our cards under the door when we fail 
to find the people in. We distribute cards telling about 
the library to the children whom we meet on the street, 
and stop to talk to the mothers whom we find sitting 
on the doorsteps. Mr. Kligerman says, “They al- 
ways have time to sit,” for most of them are ignorant 
and are not able to enjoy reading, sewing and the like. 
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Also they have been neglected religiously, hence have 
even less with which to occupy their thoughts than 
their time. 

One mother whom I visited sat quietly until I had 
made myself known to her, then she got up, straightened 
her shoulders and said, “Yes. I have heard about 
you, you are the missionary. I am sorry, but I am 
more religious,” but poor woman what does she know 
of her own religion? What part does she have in 
the religious life of a Jew, are there any prayers for 
women in the Jewish prayer-book? Of course not, nor 
does she know the Hebrew. The Jewish woman, ac- 
cording to the Rabbis, is equal to a slave, minor, etc. 

What a privilege then to labor in a field that is 
so needy. 

Won’t you, dear reader, pray that God will continue 
to bless us in our work and that many souls may be 
born into the kingdom through our efforts? 





Novem ber 


Junior Program 
Th eme :-—Be True 


CaLL TO WorsHip—Hymn: ‘What will you give to 
Jesus?” Premier Hymns, No. 51. 

RESPONSIVE READING: “I Would Be True.” 
SENTENCE PRAYERS: 

1. That we may be true. 

2. That we may give. 

3. That we may be strong. 
That we may be saved. 
ScRIPTURE ReaApiInc: II Corinthians 9:6-15. 
Story: “The Tale of a Ford.” (Page 668.) 
Hymn: “Tell Me The Stories of Jesus.” 

Hymns, No. 163. 
MizpaH BENEDICTION. 
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Premier 


Responsive Reading 
I would be true, 

For there are those who trust me. 
Leader: I would be pure, 
Response: For there are those who care. 
Leader: I would be strong, 
Response: For there is much to suffer. 
Leader: I would be brave, 
Response: For there is much to dare. 
Leader: I would be brave, 
Response: For there is much to dare, 
Leader: I would be friend, 
Response: Of all the foe, the friendless. 
Leader: I would be giving, 
Response: And forget the gift. 
Leader: I would be humble, 
Response: For I know my weakness. 
Leader: I would look up, 
Response: And laugh, and love and lift. 
Leader: I would look up, 
Response: And laugh, and love and lift. 


Leader: 
Response: 
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A mountain industry at work. 


‘God Cares 


By REV. WILLIAM F.QMELLOTT, 


N A LITTLE book, “The Path of Labor,” pub- 

lished by the Council of Women for Home Mis- 

sions, there appears this quotation from H. Paul 
Douglas, “For there are men in these mountains as 
well as minerals, and industry digs them out to sepa- 
rate them, and to transform those who are to fit unto 
better things. But industry does not care for the poor, 
the weak, the handicapped. God does; and in his be- 
half Christianity sends forth its appeal for practical 
Christian help and sympathy with the mountaineer.” 

The first two sentences of the above quotation have 
been literally carried out in Patrick County, Virginia. 
About thirty years ago “industry” built a railroad 
from Mt. Airy, N. C., to Kibler, Va., which was the 
very heart of one of Virginia’s virgin timberlands. 
“Industry” spent twenty years in this region. Ten 
years ago the work of devastation was completed and 
all that is left to tell the tale is the deserted railroad 
appearing here and there among the undergrowth, 
mountains which are covered with almost worthless 
vegetation, and the people who were unable to follow 
“industry” out of the mountains; people whose lives 
are about as barren as the hills upon which they have 
been left to eke out an existence. 

Many years ago, while Kibler was a bustling ]um- 
ber camp, a Presbyterian Church was built and a con- 
gregation organized, and while it never grew into a 


large congregation it was, nevertheless, busy training 
the best of its youth who were to follow “industry” out 
of the mountains. 

I am using Kibler as an example because it is one 
of the type of fields which can never grow so far as 
numbers go. The only reason 75 per cent of the 
people are living there now is, they cannot get away; 
and if they could, they could not compete with the 
skilled labor in the industrial centers. There are 
eighteen families scattered about the hills of Kibler. 
There are about forty children of school age. Now, 
the calamity. It is work like this the Home Mission 
Committee must abandon unless the contributions for 
the work are increased within the coming months. It 
is bad enough to stop growing, but to take from God’s 
people “The Bread of Life,” will destroy the Church. 

When we see the fine Christian characters which are 
being developed among people in places like Kibler, 
we cannot help recalling the words of Dr. S. L. Morris 
in his book, “At Our Own Door.” 

“Tf the Church wants to cure the world’s scepticism 
and allay her own misgivings, let her engage in @ 
great campaign of Home Missions before the eyes of 
men. Let earnest, consecrated men and women in the 
self-sacrificing spirit of Christ go in great numbers to 
reclaim the slums, and scatter themselves in force 
throughout the mountain regions. Let the Church cease 
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“Playing at Missions,” but get down to work. Let 
wealthy Christians furnish the means as in the early 
days of Christianity when whole fortunes were laid 
at the apostle’s feet. Let the Church reproduce the 
spirit of Christ; and the world will accept such tes- 
timony in evidence of Christianity. A great home 
mission revival of ‘Preaching the gospel to the poor’ 
would meet the objection to foreign missions, and at 
the same time cure the world’s scepticism. By her 
great organized charities, the Church proves herself 
humane. Now, by her great missionary effort in 
‘preaching the gospel to the poor,’ let her prove her- 
self divine!” 

Twenty-five years ago such appeals as this from the 
great leaders of the Church brought action. Men and 
women gave liberally of their means. Churches and 
schools were built, men and women were trained and 
sent into the slums, the mountains and the great West. 
For twenty years the Church saw her missionary ef- 
forts expand. ‘Today, the Church is facing the future 
destiny of those she has been nurturing. Is the Church 
like “industry” going to pull up her stakes and leave 
these people to perish spiritually as they have been 
left to perish materially? Do not forget, God cares. 


It would appear that the words of Christ to the 
Church at Ephesus have a special application in this 
connection: “J know thy works, and thy labor, and 
thy patience, and! how thou canst not bear them which 
are evil: and thou hast tried them which say they are 
apostles, and are not, and hast found them liars: and 
hast borne, and hast patience, and for my name’s 
sake hast labored, and hast not fainted. Neverthe- 








God cares for these. 


less, I have somewhat against thee, because thou hast 
left thy first love. [Missionary zeal, in our case. ] 
Remember therefore from whence thou art fallen, and 
repent, and do the first works; or else I will come 
unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out 
of his place, except thou repent.” Revelation 2:1-5. 
Just how far the Church can go in the program of 
retrenchment and continue to enjoy God’s favor is a 
matter for speculation, and this is no time for specula- 
tion. God has demonstrated beyond a doubt that he 
is vitally concerned about those who live in the by- 
ways and remote places of the earth. God cares. 


The Hollow, Va. 





Spice Box 


1. What has Dr. Sweets just discovered about Home 
Missionaries that the entire Church ought to 
have known years ago? 

What Home Mission Field has grown in six years 
from eighty-four to 325 communicants? 

3. What brilliant Jew, missionary of our Church, 

pleads for his people in this issue? 

4. Why did a little mountain girl say, “It’s just aw- 
ful when Middle C sticks ‘cause it comes in so 
often” ? 

Who is Dr. Cram and how does he argue for 
Home Missions among the Mexicans as a mat- 
ter of self-defense ? 
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6. How many professions of faith in the Home 
Mission Presbytery of Guerrant last year? 
How many additions to our Church if all Pres- 
byteries had done as well? Who is the Evan- 
gelist in Guerrant Presbytery? 

7. In what mountain school is discipline fast com- 
ing to be a minus factor? 

8. How is play such an essential part of mission 
work among the Jews? 

9. What striking quotation does Mr. Mellott make 
from H. Paul Douglas? 

10. When is the week of Prayer and Self-Denial for 
Home Missions this year? 
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“The Tale 


By EDITH 
i Ford car flew over the smooth, road. 


“Say, Dad, this is racing,” Hal said. 
“T’ve got to, if we reach the next town before 
night.” 

“Isn’t it great to be really out West! So far away 
from New York. It must be mighty lonesome—for the 
kids especially.” 

“Oh, they get used to it,” Mr. Ware replied. 

Hal’s father turned a sharp curve on a bit of down 
grade, the car swerved, and plunged into a clump of 
mesquite bushes. 

Hal was thrown clear of the car. He jumped to his 
feet, unhurt, and ran toward the car. He found his 
father lying beneath it. 

“Oh, Dad!” he half sobbed. 

“All right, son, I’m not hurt, but I seem to be pinned 
in here.” ‘| 

Hal proposed that he walk on to the little settlement. 
He could tell of his father’s plight and send someone 
to rescue. 

“But I hate to have you start off alone in this wild 
place,” Mr. Ware exclaimed. 

“Why, Dad, I am a big boy now. I am not a ‘fraid- 
o.”” 

Suddenly, clouds of sand rose from the ground and 
blew in all directions. He could no longer see the 
road. Would it bury him alive—and poor Dad under 
the car? 

Jumping up, Hal staggered on blindly. It was no 
use. He stumbled against a bush of mesquite. He was 
so very sleepy. Curling up in the hot sand, he whis- 
pered softly: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
And dear Dad’s too,” he added. 

“Say, wake up, kid, what’s the matter with you?” 
a voice sounded in his ear. 

He sat up. Where was he? Sand! Now he remem- 
bered. 

There besides him sat a little girl. Her eyes were 
smiling at him. 

“Such a fright you gave me.” “What did you do, 
drop from the sky?” 
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of a Ford’ ; 


SCAMMAN 


Hal told his story eagerly. “Did you just happen?” 

“Sure! We live on a ranch down yonder.” 

“Sam,” she pointed to a lank white horse, “and I 
started out early this morning for Williams’ Ranch. 
The Sunday-school man’s coming today for the last 
time. I wouldn’t have missed it for anything.” 

“Oh, is it Sunday?” Hal asked. 

“Sure! Ill take you along. Don’t you like to go 
to Sunday school ?” 

“Yes, sometimes,”’ Hal answered. ‘But Dad, I must 
find him first.” 

With a spring they were on Sam’s back. “It will be 
lonesome though, when the Sunday-school man doesn’t 
come any more,” she said, ““Every Sunday, folks come 
for miles, bring their lunches and stay all day.” 

“All day!” Hal exclaimed. “Why can’t he come 
any more?” 

“Oh, I guess the churches and missionary societies 
back East won’t send him any more money. He has 
so many miles to travel with his horse. He can’t get 
to more than three places in a Sunday, so he’s got to 
cut us out. Does your father drink?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“Oh, don’t get mad! My brother, Will, did, till the 
Sunday-school man came.” 

When they reached the ranch house, in the center of 
a group stood his father. 

“Isn’t it to send missionaries to places like this that 
we give our Sunday-school money on Children’s Day?” 
Hal asked his father. 

“T believe it is, Hal.” 

“Then next year I’ll tell the other kids about today, 
and we will save our money weeks beforehand. 

“And oh, Dad,” he said slowly, “if he only had a 
Ford like ours—he could keep this Sunday school go- 
ing, and start new ones, perhaps!” 

Mr. Ware had just the slightest twinkle in his eye, 
as he remarked earnestly, “If you say so, son, we'll go 
the rest of the way by train.” 


—Adapted from “Here and There Stories,” published 
by Congregational Education Society, New York City. 
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Brazil in 1896 and Now 


By DR. H. S. ALLYN 


of February, 1896, Brazil had been a republic 

for a little more than six years, and was just 
beginning to recover from the demoralizing effects of 
the Naval revolt of 1894, which had prevented the 
normalizing of conditions produced by the revolution 
of 1889. Brazil was not ready for a republic, and 
I have often said that when the Emperor was sent to 
Portugal to die, Brazil lost her ablest citizen. Not- 
withstanding the bad beginning, during the thirty-four 
years I have been here, while there have been some 
stormy times, on the whole we have had a stable gov- 
ernment and the country has made remarkable progress 
in many lines, especially in education. Brazil has had 
some presidents of a very high order and many patri- 
otic and able statesmen who made international reputa- 
tions, notably Ruy Barbosa and Epitacio Pessoa. 

Under the Empire and during the early years of the 
Republic there were only two medical schools and 
two law schools which were maintained by the Federal 
government. Now, I think, each state has one or more. 
Then, no Brazilian could practice these professions 
without a diploma from one of these official schools. 
Men holding foreign diplomas could practice after tak- 
ing examinations in one of the state schools, to demon- 
strate their ability to practice. Now, while foreigners 
may take the examinations in any school, the law has 
been so changed that they must take all the examina- 
tions taken by the regular students during the six years 
of the course. ‘They can only take the examinations of 
each year during the year, and more, they must pass 
all preparatory examinations, which is the Gymnasial 
Course; while I, when I took the medical examinations 
in 1904, did not have to take the preparatories and 
took the twelve required examinations within a few 
weeks, 

I said above that in the main, during the past thirty- 
four years there has been a stable government, but 
since the last presidential election in March, the coun- 
try has been in a political uproar. The three states, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Minas and Parahyba are in prac- 
tical revolt, and it was generally feared that the mur- 
der of the governor of Parahyba, the defeated candi- 
date for Vice-President, here in Recife recently, would 
be the spark that would start the conflagration, but 
happily it passed with only slight disturbances in dif- 
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ferent states, fifteen people being shot by the police 
here in Recife. ‘This seems to be one of the causes for 
the slump in the price of the milreis, but there are 
many contributing causes. As, for instance, the ex- 
travagant appropriations of Congress with no funds to 
pay them; the enormous civil pension list (nearly all 
government employees get a pension on retiring, and 
at their death the pension continues to their families) ; 
the freeze of a large part of the coffee crop; the low 
price of rubber; and the over-production of sugar. 
This especially hits Pernambuco, as it has been the 
custom of some merchants to give a pound of sugar 
with each purchase of a certain amount of coffee. I 
cannot understand how the working people live on the 
wages they get. Some of the prices at the present rate 
of exchange are: cooks, $3 to $6 a month; carpenters, 
$1.00 to $1.25 a day; laborers, seventy to eighty cents; 
while groceries and other merchandise are high. 

The following year after my arrival, 1897, I at- 
tended the triennial meeting of the Brazilian Synod, 
thus having an opportunity of) meeting all of the orig- 
inal members, but few of whom had passed on. Only 
three members were our missionaries. These were Lane, 
Boyle and Dabney. The Synod had been organized 
in 1888 by the missionaries of the Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterian Churches, and the ministers they had 
ordained, together with the churches they had organized. 

This organization was not without its troubles and 
dissensions, but in spite of it all great progress was 
made along all lines of Christian work. In 1910, the 
General Assembly was organized, with six presbyteries 
and three synods. The Y. M. C. A. had started several 
years before and was making good progress when I ar- 
rived. All the denominations that are now working 
here had already started their missions, and they were 
all doing efficient work. 

The. Methodists, Northern Presbyterians, and Bap- 
tists had flourishing schools in different parts of the 
country, and our Church, which had brought the Jn- 
stituto Evangelico over from Campinas three years be- 
fore, had not yet opened up the boys’ department, and 
was still renting buildings for school as well as a 
preaching hall and residences. 

The Evangelical mission work in Brazil in all denom- 
inations has developed wonderfully, notwithstanding 
the fact that none of the missions has ever been ade- 
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quitely equipped with money or workers. While large 
numbers of earnest, loyal members have been received, 
the most notable change in conditions during these years 
through the work of the evangelical missionaries has 
been in the moral atmosphere. Through education thou- 
sands of boys and girls in the evangelical schools, even 
though they did not accept the gospel (though large 
numbers did), when they returned to their homes, be- 
came Evangels for a higher type of living. This fact 
was very noticeable in Varginha, the last field that 
Mrs. Allyn and I opened up. We had hardly gotten 
settled before the women who had been educated in 
Lavras began to insist on our starting a school, and 
they would not take no for an answer. Finally Miss 
Marchant consented to come here the following year 
and take charge of the school that the Mission decided 
to open. I had employed a woman who had been edu- 
cated in Lavras as principal, and Lavras sent over one 
of their teachers. With these two we carried on during 
that year, closing with twenty-seven pupils. During the 
following year, Miss Marchant enrolled eighty, and the 
third year this number increased to 135, and would 
have increased every year since could they have had 
room for the boarders and classrooms. 

At the present time all of the schools of the different 
missions, of which many have been established during 
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these years, are in a flourishing condition, though they 
are obliged to mark time for lack of funds and workers. 

Christian literature has always taken a leading place 
in the activities of the missions. Among the earliest 
periodicals were “O Pulpito,” started by the Campinas 
mission, which in 1901 was changed to “O Presby- 
teriano,” and is still published by the North Brazil 
Mission. “The Evangelista” was started by the Rio 
Mission early in its history. All of the other missions 
have their organs. Soon after the organization of the 
Synod, “O Estandarte and Missoes Nacionaes” were 
started, and “O Puritano” about thirty years ago. The 
first and last mentioned still exist, and all of them 
have been used by the Lord for the upbuilding and 
edification of the Presbyterian Church. The publica- 
tion of tracts and books, both translations and orig- 
inals, by the different churches has had a remarkable 
influence in the changing of the moral and religious 
atmosphere of the country. 

May the Lord of the Harvest use these rambling 
lines, while I am convalescing from a serious illness, 
for the putting of workers into this field, for it is fully 
ripe unto the harvest, is the prayer of one who feels 
that his imperfect work is finished and who is only 
waiting for the call to give an account of his steward- 
ship. 





Our Brazilian Indian Mission 


By REV. A. 8. MAXWELL, Dourados, Matto Grosso, Brazil 


HE Cayua Indian Mission recently had its first 
birthday, so we feel that it is time to send some 
news about this, our new mission. 

As the home Church knows very little about this 
new work, it seems that the information should be 
general, giving facts about the location, beginning, 
and operation of the mission. 

We are working among the Cayua Indians who are 
scattered along the Brazilian and Paraguayan frontiers, 
extending from the Tropic of Capricorn south, a dis- 
tance of some two hundred and fifty miles. 

Already the government has set apart four reser- 
vations, and others are soon to be established. These 
will constitute centers for our work from which we 
shall attempt to reach the scattered Indian popula- 
tion. Our Mission Station joins the most northern 
reservation, from which the other three reservations 
can be reached by auto, the farthest one being about 
one hundred and fifty miles away. We are two hun- 
dred miles from the nearest railroad station. How- 
ever, we have the convenience of fairly good auto 
and truck service. We have mail four times a month. 

After many months of anxious waiting the mission 
was finally established in March, 1929. The Brazilian 
forces include three workers supported by the native 
churches cooperating in the work. Our Doctor comes 
from the Methodist Church; the Farm man and the 


Teacher come from the two Presbyterian Churches. 
The Episcopal Church is also contributing financial 
aid. Already this cooperation has been a blessing to 
the Brazilian Churches in that it is developing a real 
missionary spirit and a desire to cooperate in the 
‘Master’s service. 

The work is far different from that in an old, well- 
organized mission. One cannot specialize here. For 
example, the minister must be ready to use the axe, 
saw, and bush hook, or help set a broken arm. Like- 
wise, each worker must be ready for any duty besides 
that of his special line. One should be at least a real 
“three in one” in this work. 

On entering the field we established temporary resi- 
dence in a little frontier settlement called Dourados. 
The name means “Golden.” This place is near the 
Indian Reservation. Here we rented a poorly built 
residence of the box-house type. The windows are 
wooden shutters. Glass windows out on the frontier 
are almost a curiosity. The floor is a layer of soft 
brick, which furnishes plenty of dust. However, one 
must be a real Pollyanna and say it is much better 
than many other homes which have only dirt floors. 
Much of our furniture matches the house, as it is made 
of goods boxes. We even enjoy rockers made from two 
kerosene cases tacked together with a few additional 
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Above—Indians in camp. Indian mother and her baby. 
boys waiting for the coming of better things—the 
these blessings bring. 


strips. My desk is made of four kerosene boxes, and 
is almost equal to a genuine Oak Roll-top. 

Our first mission obligations were three. We had 
to purchase land and build homes, establish friendly 
relations and win the confidence of the Indians, and 
study the Indian language. So facing these duties we 
began the work, our hearts filled with faith and hope. 

{t was not until June of this year that we were able 
to purchase land in a suitable location. It is an ex- 
cellent tract of land joining the Indian Reservation. 
It contains 2,500 acres, all forest and very fertile, cost- 
ing less than $2,000. It will be a fine addition to 
the reservation when finally turned over to the Indian 











Below—Indian woman pounding corn. A group of 
gospel, school and all the training for manhood which 


church, as it should be in years to come when this 
church is well established. 

The attempt to establish friendly relations with the 
Indians has been wonderfully blessed. Through medi- 
cal work and the distribution, of old clothes, furnished 
by the Brazilian churches, the Indians are beginning 
to understand that we are their real friends. 

Language study is difficult as competent teachers are 
hard to find. However, we are beginning to under- 
stand and speak a little. Fortunately this Indian 
language is reduced to writing. We have the New 
Testament and Hymnals, published in Guarany. We 
now have worship in my back yard each Sabbath 
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morning for the Indians. Some families come from 
six to eight miles to attend. Often women and chil- 
dren walk when there are not ponies enough for all 
to ride. 

With the help of Indians we have cleared about 
twenty acres of land and we hope to produce food 
supplies this season. 

The building work moves along slowly, due to the 
primitive methods of preparing material. Lumber is 
sawed by hand. We feel fortunate if our two-man 
sawmill turns out twenty planks per day. We have 
found it necessary to get work done by doing a good 
part of it ourselves; especially is this true in shingle 
making. Practical lessons in home carpentry, shingle 
making and land clearing which I had with my father 
some thirty years ago on our farm in eastern North 
Carolina are a great help to me now. Little did I 
think then that I was being prepared for this Indian 
mission. Let us not “despise the day of little things.” 
Our farm man, Snr. Joao José da Silva, is a gradu- 
ate from the Lavras school and is a gem. He likes 
his job and is not afraid of rough work. Our hands 
have already become horny, and we are becoming ac- 
customed to camp life in the woods, where we often 
spend the night sleeping in hammocks in an old Indian 
shack. A daily journey to and from home would take 
too much time from our work and leave almost none 
for rest. 

One Friday night when our arms were tired from 
shingle drawing, I proposed that we take the next day 
off for a hunt—remembering that all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy. Although signs of game 
were plentiful, four months had passed and my new 
rifle had not yet been fired. The day proved to be 
a profitable one as it gave us an insight into the ways 
of Indian life in the woods. Near our camp lives 
an Indian of the old type, a real hunter. We asked 
him to be our guide. We followed a trail along which 
he had many snares and deadfalls for deer, armadillo, 
wild hogs and tapir. It was most interesting to see the 
skill with which they arrange the snare traps. The 
snare rope is made from a strong bark of a vine. A 
young sapling is topped and bent, to which the snare 
rope is tied. When the treadle is sprung, the animal 
is caught in the noose and held fast by the force of 
the bent sapling. The Indians have no steel traps 
but their primitive methods are often better. 

After leaving the trap trail, we made our way 
through the forest in single file, the Indian in the lead 
opening up the way with his machete, a big knife. 
We had not gone far when the ting, ting, of his machete 
suddenly ceased and the Indian was all eyes and ears. 
He had struck the trail of game. Pointing to signs 
on the ground, he said in his language, “Cashada,” 
meaning, wild hogs. He then moved along with cat- 
like quietness. We tried to do likewise. Occasionally 
he would stop and listen, often with one foot in the 
air, bird dog fashion. He would examine broken twigs 
and disturbed leaves, and at times would sniff the air 
like a hound. Then with a wave of the hand would 
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indicate the direction we should follow. The Indian’s 
senses of sight, sound, and smell are well developed. 
They have to be, for much depends on them. Many 
hungry mouths are waiting for the hunter’s return. 
When a nice pig is brought into camp, it means a 
joyful feast. Sometimes when no game is found, it 
means that Cayua kiddies must curl up around the 
fire and go to sleep hungry. 

I now understand better than before why the Indian 
feels justifiable in resisting encroaching civilization. 
It means his hunting grounds must rass away. While 
we know that our land clearing, alcng with that of 
many other settlers, must drive out the game, we 
know at the same time that we are here to offer some- 
thing far better, teaching them how to grow more and 
better yams, corn, and pumpkins, and helping them 
to find the trail that leads to the Fternal Happy 
Hunting Ground. 

But we must leave the hunt and return to our work. 

I had planned a good brick building for our resi- 
dence, large enough to serve for ail of us until the 
other members could build their own homes. How- 
ever, Mrs. Maxwell thinks I was too ambitious and 
wants something less expensive. So when the build- 
ing materializes it will probably be logs instead of 
brick. A log cabin? No. We will call it a log 
bungalow, as that will sound better—at least more 
modern. Anyway it will be comfortable, and a pala- 
tial building in comparison with one of our first 
Indian mission homes in the West, which was a log 
hut with one door. Ours will have doers and real 
glass windows. 

The Indians are very much interested in our plans 
to establish schools for them, and we already have 
proof of their intelligence and ability to learn. A lad 
who lost his foot because of a snake bite and who is 
staying in our house for treatment, has been taking 
lessons with Mrs. Maxwell for a short time and is 
already beginning to read and write. 

The future outlook of the mission is “as bright as 
the promises of God.” We know that if we be faith- 
ful there will be a rich harvest for the Kingdom. 
Naturally we face difficulties, and have our needs, the 
greatest of the latter just now being an auto truck to 
serve as a traveling van for visiting and carrying on 
work in the other reservations. However, friends are 
contributing for this, and in a few more months we 
hope to be ready for out-station work. 

I wish to take this opportunity to again thank the 
friends in the homeland who have contributed for 
this Indian Mission. Especially do I wish to thank 
the friends of the First Presbyterian Church in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, who gave the five thousand dol- 
lars. It was this gift that has inspired and kept alive 
hope during four years of anxious waiting, and finally 
made The Cayud Indian Mission a reality. We bez 
that your interest and your prayers may continue and 
on the Last Great Day you may hope to meet at God’s 
right hand many of these children of the Brazilian 
forest whose salvation was made possible by your gifts 
and prayers. 
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Some Other Things About Our Indian Mission 


By MRS. A. 8. MAXWELL 


first considerations was the furnishing of our 

house. I shall only say that, finally, most 
of the dry-goods’ box tables, chairs, etc., are finished 
and we have our house more or less in order. We are 
waiting to finish the construction of our own house in 
the woods with the Indians before we really settle, that 
is why I say, “more or less.” We have my dressinz 
table, sewing machine, and two iren beds which are 
not made of boxes, or an old store counter, so you can 
see we are not daffy about antiques but make a 
specialty of ultra modern furnishing Kerosene boxes 
rule in the choice of furnishing materials. Some day 
I'm going to take a picture of the various objects 
(desks, bookcases, chairs, tables, victrola stands, medi- 
cine chests, china closets, etc.), which we have con- 
structed of this prized object. Perhaps Tl] send one 
to THE SURVEY so you can see how up-to-date we are, 
but my story is too long for me to dwell further on 
this. I must say that the tin kercsene and gasoline 
cans have a place of about as much importance as 
the wocden boxes. Our shower bath is made of a tin 
can with a regular shower spray attached. Our kitchen 
is full of them, being used for containers for food 
(rice, beans, etc.), with wooden covers. They are my 
standby on wash-day when the clothes have to be 
boiled and rinsed. A zinc or wooden tub would be 
all out of style in this place. 

The place in whiclr we are living at present is most 
interesting. Four miles square of land was donated 
by a rich old landlord to build a town on. Jt was di- 
vided up in lots of about two and one-half acres and 
any person caring to live here could take a lot and pay 
only the charges for the deed—consequently the whole 
four miles is occupied and the town covered at first 
that much space, until recently the government ceded 
a tract of adjoining land—which makes the town site 
even larger. There are about 2,000 people living 
here. 

I feel always that I am taking part in a moving 
picture show of the wild and woolly West. The men 
wear belts of cartridges and a pistol and knife, leg- 
sings and leather chaps. They ride horseback a great 
ceal—have horce-races, etc. Dancing, horse-racing, 
gambling, drinking, etc., are the principal diversions. 
One rarely sees a man at work. They had rather eat 
casava and drink matte and be idle than work unless 
they can get an exorbitant wage, consequently Mr. 
Maxwell and the farm specialist are having to do 
practically all the clearing of land and preparing the 
timbers for our house. They have been able to get 
a few Indians to work, but they are inexperienced. 

he women of the town are very proud. Most of 
them have to do their own work, but to see them dressed 
for the dances in the evenings, one wonders where and 
how they get their gay and stylish dresses. Many 
(mes, on bright clear evenings, they dress early for 
the balls, and walk up and down the principal street 
on which we happen to live. They, in their gay 
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dresses, and I with our precious baby in his carriage 
out for his afternoon airing, make quite a contrast in 
the scene. I am not always dressed for the ball, but 
I can boast of the fact that I wear more clothes than 
they do. The people in general here have been most 
friendly. The best families have all been to visit us 
and we feel quite at home here. 

We have been so pleased with the development of 
our Sunday school. We were afraid that in th’s little 
Sodom we would not be able to get many to attend. 
Last Sunday we had forty-four present in our ma‘n 
Sunday school and nineteen in our Indian service, 
which we hold each Sunday here in our yard. The 
children seem extremely interested. We are now put- 
ting on a contest in the classes to see which can get the 
greatest number of members. We have three organized 
classes already begun. It is pitiful to hear them try 
to sing. Reminds one of a damp, rainy night around 
some swamp back in the U. S. A. when the big froz 
sings the solo and the little frogs all join in the 
chorus, but its gratifying to see them try. Most of 
them never heard a hymn sung before. There is a 
small Catholic church in the town, but until we came 
it was practically abandoned. ‘There is no priest here. 
Two women take turns at directing the mass and lead- 
ing in the processions. They have very funny ideas 
and customs about religion. Last week we were in- 
vited to a birthday party where the baby was baptized 
by its god-father who is not a believer in God—a 
Turk, and of Buddhist instruction, and almost im- 
mediately they were invited into the dance hall where 
they danced till 2 A. M. We have three of that 
mother’s children in our Sunday school. 


Not long ago a little Indian baby died here. Its 
parents brought him in for consultation, but came too 
late. He had pneumonia. They brought the little 
fellow (almost a year old) without a stitch of clothing 
and with the dirtiest rag one ever saw wrapped around 
him. Didn’t look as if he had ever had a bath, and 
the poor little fellow, almost dead from the disease, 
had to suffer being carried in a sitting position in its 
mother’s arms for a long distance to get here. In 
less than an hour he died. The parents and one little 
girl were clothed in dirty rags too. We arranged food 
and clothes for them and they ate like they were 
famished, and seemed so proud of their clothes that 
they did not seem at all grieved that the baby had 
died. It was pitiful to see them take the little dead: 
body in their arms and go back to the forest. How 
we did yearn to tell them of the Heavenly Home and 
the Father’s love, but they were only able to under- 
stand a few words in Portuguese. We are praying that 
it may soon be possible for us to speak to them in 
their own language. Many of them speak and under- 
stand Portuguese. 

Two weeks ago we began having services for them. 
The first Sunday there were twelve who came in the 
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rain more than eight miles. The next Sunday it was 
also rainy, but more came. One family was kept away 
because of sickness. We sang “Jesus Loves Me” and 
“Wonderful Words of Life” in their language, and a 
member of our Sunday school read and explained a 
passage from the Bible and interpreted Mr. Max- 
well’s message to them. He is a Paraguayan and speaks 
the language fluently. We taught them a Bible verse, 
John 3:16, and the chorus to “Jesus Loves Me.” 
They were very attentive and seemed to get something. 
They like the little organ and victrola, which were 
gifts to us for the work. Each Sunday morning be- 


November, 1930 


tween ten and eleven we plan to have a service for 
these people. We hope that you will remember us in 
your prayers. . . . 

I haven’t told you about the millions of ants we 
have to contend with here in our house, the ticks which 
are so plentiful, the neighbor’s chickens which make 
their nests in our beds, the dogs which try to rob 
us at all times, but those are minor matters. We 
have health, strength, food, life and a loving Heavenly 
Father who watches over us always, and that is what 
matters after all. Pray for us always. 

Dourados, Matto Grosso, Brazil. 





Sitting on Top of 


Golden Moments" 


By REV. FRANK F. BAKER, Evangelistic Work, Oliveira, Brazil 


of my evangelistic field (it extends about 160 

miles along the West Minas Railroad), I finished. 
reading a rather interesting book on Missions. Among 
the many suggestive phrases, one especially stuck in 
my memory. I pass it on to you: “Sitting on the 
top of golden moments.” It is a rather graphic way 
of calling attention to a present marvelous oppor- 
tunity. The Gentile Apostle expressed much the same 
idea, in even more arresting fashion, thus: “A great 
door and effectual is opened unto me, and there are 
many adversaries.” (1 Cor. 16:9.) 

Moving slowly along on the dusty, toy-like train, 
my thoughts continually leaped out over the chang- 
ing landscape and back to the little town of Barroso, 
where I had led the Sunday school (in the absence 
of the superintendent) with sixty present, and preached 
twice to attentive congregations on the previous Sun- 
day. The recurring phrase seemed fitting to sum up 
the situation there. Indeed we appear to be sitting 
on top of golden moments for Christ in that part of 
our field. Certainly “there are many adversaries.” 
So, of course, you will be interested in a passing sur- 
vey of this little corner -of the great missionary world, 
and the spiritual harvest that is being reaped. It is 
your work also. Are we not all partners together with 
Christ in this the greatest and mest glorious undcr- 
taking of the centuries? Oh, the glory of it! If 
we are faithful in the golden moments as they pass, 
we shall share alike in the final triumph and crown- 
ing of our transcendent Christ. 

The gospel is new in Barroso. Two years ago there 
was not a professing Christian. “Would the tender 
vine take root and grow in an atmosphere decidedly 
hostile and surcharged with venomous hatred?” asked 
anxious hearts. For example, the local priest, unable 
long to restrain his ill will and bitterness of spirit, 


ee days ago, on the way home from one end 


one day mounted the steps of the Romish Church, and, 
among other blasphemous statements, gave utterance 
to this one as the people listened in astonishment: “If 
this religion (evangelical Christianity) be true, I shall 
gladly give my soul over eternally to the Devil.” We 
hope he has reflected and repented ere this. A likeable 
young man, one Sabbath noon, set off a large charge 
of dynamite near the spot where the little band was 
worshipping, expecting to see them scatter as fright- 
ened sheep in all directions. Nothing happened ex- 
cept—that this young man later confessed Christ and 
was baptized! So in the meanwhile, the river whose 
streams make glad the City of God is widening and 
deepening in Brazil. 

At this point there are now about forty professing 
members, with a goodly number of old and young pre- 
paring for public confession of Christ. Amecng this 
number are some who formerly were “breathing cut 
threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord.”” The genuineness of their faith and depth 
of love for the new-found Lord is evidenced by the 
humble way in which they undergo persecutions by 
erstwhile friends and companions. Speaking of thrills, 
one’s heart is moved at the sight of these Christians 
engaged in building their new church. The walls are 
already up, the rafters on, and soon the tiles will be 
placed and the floor laid and the windows fitted and 
the little garden planted in front (they love flowers), 
and then the great day for its dedication to the glory 
of God and the good of humanity. It is not strange 
that at the very heart of the gospel is a joyful song. 
It could not be otherwise! And so these fellow-work- 
ers sing as they build faith, love, hope, sacrifice, brick, 
and mortar into the walls of that unpretentious yet 
noble structure. Not one penny of Mission funds will 
go into it, except the glad gifts of some missionaries. 
Most of the work is voluntary, much of the material 
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generously donated, and we hope it will be completed 
without debt, or at most, with a small one. 

In your mind’s eye you may see jt, standing there 
on its vantage point, the low spires urging men and 
women and little children to stop, look up to the 
Great Father and listen; its open doors inviting, call- 
ing the weary and broken to but come and touch the 
hem of the healing Christ’s garment, and enter into 
abundant life. And as you picture this concrete case, 
but one of an almost countless number that belt the 
globe, remember that ours is a “going” enterprise. It 
must be so since it began with the Master’s “Go Ye.” 
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“From the brightness of 
‘Go ye forth,’ He said; 

‘Heal the sick, and cleanse the lepers, 
Raise the dead. 

Freely give I thee the treasure, 
Freely give the same: 

Take no store of gold or silver— 
Take My Name.’” 


the glory, 


Since Missions were born out of prayer, are nour- 
ished on intercession, and will succeed in the measure 
of our praying, we urge you to be much in prayer dur- 
ing these momentous world-days. ‘Today we are “sit- 
ting on the top of golden moments.” 








A Wonderful Experience—And a Need 


By GENEVIEVE MARCHANT, Educational Work, Oliveira, Brazil 


AM just back home from a wonderful experience, 

itinerating in the southern part of our Presbytery, 

with Rev. Antonio Nunes Carvalho, a fine young 
Brazilian pastor, about a year and a half out of the 
Seminary. He is one of the splendid visible fruits 
of the Bom Successo School, where Mrs. Armstrong 
and Miss See taught for seven years. 

Rev. Antonio has a large and thickly populated 
field. Its topography is very similar to that of Western 
North Carolina, and its inhabitants, I think, are very 
much like our mountain people, say forty years ago. 
Independent small farmers, hospitable to the nth de- 
gree, with plenty to eat, raised at home; and with 
sheltering houses, but little else. ‘They are accepting 
the gospel by the dozen, and are living it, too, and 
passing it on to others. 

This is strictly national work, the missionary in- 
fluence being only indirect. Three of the five congre- 
gations of this type which I visited have already built 
and paid for their houses of worship, and one of these, 
built about three years ago,—for the gospel was 
preached there for the first time in 1925,—is already 
too smal] for the congregation it accommodates. This 
place had never had a school, but a knowledge of 
the gospel awakened a desire for instruction, so the 
congregation built its schoolhouse near the church, and 
the teacher is paid out of the public school funds. 
She has the whole school, forty pupils, practically all 
of evangelical families, in the first grade. 

At this place, there is a Woman’s Society of about 
five young girls and fourteen women. Of the women, 
only the president knows how to read, and she went 
to school only three months, and cannot read writing. 
But they all know how to pray, and do it. They 
have a special prayer meeting for the women every 
week, and every member takes part. ; 

_ Another congregation, some years older, also built 
its schoolhouse, and opened the school last year with 
a hundred pupils in the first grade. Think of that for 
one young teacher! This year she has an assistant, 


and has enrolled 120, only thirty being of non-evan- 
gelical families. And there are forty on the waiting 
list, because the teacher just could not take any more. 
And there will be more to enter every year. And the 
public rural school course is only three years. Think 
of the opportunity for an evangelical school there,— 
a simple mountain school of five or six years, suitable 
for their needs! 

This congregation has sent three boys—no girls at 
all—to finish the course at Lavras, at greatly reduced 
rates. Of these three, one is now a missionary to 
the Indians in Matto Grosso (Brazil), one was to en- 
ter the Theological Seminary this year, but was drafted 
for military service, and will go next year; and the 
third is still at Lavras, preparing to enter the Seminary 
as soon as he finishes the course. ‘The Varginha 
School has four young people from this field. But 
these are only a drop in the bucket. 

From the houses of worship one does not see many 
homes, but, at the hour appointed for church services, 
they gather from all the mountain coves, seventy up 
to nearly two hundred; and they sit on hard benches 
with no backs, from two to three hours at a time, and 
drink in eagerly all that one can give them, of Bible 
Stories, new hymns, methods of Bible Study, of Sun- 
day school, personal work, Christian Endeavor, etc., 
hungry to know, and eager to practice, until one longs 
to be multiplied by fifty, to meet their needs. 

This is part of the great Home Mission Problem of 
the Brazilian National Church; and she is unable to 
handle it without our help. Mcthods of Religious Edu- 
cation suitable for other parts of the Presbytery which 
have had the advantage of evangelical schools are as 
far above the heads of these people as if they were im- 
parted in Sanskrit. And yet, one can easily imagine 
that if these communities were educated, and trained 
in Christian work, they would probably become the 
backbone of the Church of the future. 

Oh, the unceasing pain of seeing a need and being 
unable to meet it! 
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Harriette Armstrong Evangelical School 


By RUTH B. SEE, Campo Bello, Brazil 




















Girls in the Campo Bello Boarding Home. 


HE “Harriette Armstrong Evangelical School” is 

in Brazil, in the State of Minas Geraes. ‘Those 

who only know it through the Calendar of Prayer, 
pray for it once every year. Some of us who know it 
better, pray for it oftener. It is located in the town 
of Campo Bello, where it came as a refugee in the 
year 1920. 

That was the year in which Miss Genevieve Mar- 
chant tried the experiment of organizing the Women’s 
Society of the Lavras Church into an Auxiliary, on 
the Circle Plan. The movement she started grew from 
church to church and from Presbytery to Presbytery, 
all over Brazil. 

The school at Campo Bello was an experiment. If 
she, whose name it now bears, and her companion 
could have had their way, it would never have come 
to that town. Seven years before they had opened the 
school in Bom Successo and had called it the Escola 
Evangelica. There it had come safely through the 
early stages of its existence, braving prejudice and per- 
secution, and had grown to be a recognized factor in 





the social and religious life of the town. An organized 
church had grown up around the school, and young 
men and women were offering themselves for Chris- 
tian service. Rejoicing in what had been attained, the 
missionaries were planning for the period of wider 
usefulness upon which the school seemed to be enter- 
ing. 

Then came a recurrence of earth tremors, which 
more than once in the history of Bom Successo had 
terrified the people. Families fled from the town, 
some of them never to return; and it soon became evi- 
dent that the school must be taken away. But where 
should it go? Various places were suggested, and 
invitations came from towns where the school would 
have been welcome. Some of these were too close to 
Lavras; some were too far away; some lay beyond the 
bounds of the East Brazil Mission. Campo Bello be- 
longed to the “too near” class, but all things con- 
sidered, that seemed the only available spot for a school 
that must be transplanted. It would do “for the pres- 
ent.” 

If tears had watered the beginning of the gospel 
work in Bom Successo, they followed more abundantly 
as we turned away to Campo Bello. How little we knew 
of God’s plan and of the “much people” He had in 
the town to which we were moving “only temporarily.” 
Several years before the Escola Evangelica went to 
Campo Bello, the gospel had entered there. A youn: 
farmer living near Lavras, one of the first converts 
from Romanism in that section, had experienced the 
joy of bringing his immediate family to Christ. Then 
he moved to Campo Bello, built his home upon a 
hill overlooking the town and proclaimed that he had 
come for no other reason than to bring to the people 
of Campo Bello the Glad News that had changed his 
own life. At his invitation Dr. Gammon came from 
time to time to preach; but Senhor Francisco did the 
preaching on all the other Sabbaths of the year. He 














The Congregation at Campo Bello, in the Oliveira Field. 
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kept Bibles, Testaments, Gospel and tracts for sale 
or for distribution, and did all the work of an Evan- 
gelist. 

' Through the dishonesty of a business partner, the 
furniture factory they operated failed, involving a num- 
ber of men who had absolute confidence in Senhor 
Francisco. He left Campo Bello, overwhelmed by 
humiliation for having brought dishonor upon Christ’s 
cause. It is a long journey by rail and horseback to 
the lands that he and his childen have gradually ac- 
quired. ‘There they toil, hoping to pay back, some 
day, all the money that others lost through him. What 
a noble testimony he is giving! In the meantime the 
men and women who accepted the gospel during his 
ministry are witnesses to his faithfulness as a Chris- 
tian worker. 

Upon the foundation Senhor Francisco had laid, 
the school was built. Of course, Rome did what she 
always does and placed a school of her own in Campo 
Bello to combat ours. Before this was done, the 
Escola Evangelica had friends and patrons enough to 
guarantee its security. 

As the school grew, the work at large grew. Through 
regular classroom work, through the kindergarten, 
through activities of the Christian Endeavor and 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and, best of all, through the per- 
sonal work done by church members, the work has 
prospered. One feature that contributed greatly to 
its attractiveness was the music. Mrs. Armstrong knew 
how to use it to the best advantage. ‘Then she went 
away, and we had to wait three years until Miss Gor- 
don came to make music once more an inspirational 
part of the work. 

Year by year, as the report from Campo Bello went 
up to our annual meeting, the East Brazil Mission 
voted for the continuance of the school in Campo Bello; 
and Jast January authorized the purchase of the prop- 
erty we have been renting. When, in 1925, Mrs. 
Armstrong was compelled by failing health to return 
to the United States, the people of Campo Bello re- 
quested that her name be given to the school, as the 
name of Miss Kemper had been given to the Girls’ 
School in Lavras. 

The Campo Bello congregation abounds in young 
people. Many of them have passed beyond school age. 
Some are already establishing homes of their own. 
Those who work in the school have recognized a need 
they had no time to meet—the need of claiming and 
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training for Christian service all this youthful strength 
and enthusiasm. We now feel that in the transfer of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydenstricker from Oliveira to Campo 
Bello last February this need has been fully met. 

Another remarkable feature about the Campo Bello 
Church is the number of men in its membership. Some 
are farmers who live six, eight, or more, miles out of 
town, but who are among the most punctual attendants 
upon public worship. The present mayor of the town 
and his wife, students once in our Lavras schools, 
are active church workers. 


Three years ago the school found itself, in the mid- 
dle of the term, without a French teacher. A friend 
suggested that Dr. Palhano, commonwealth’s attorney 
in Campo Bello, having studied in France, might con- 
sent to teach for us; and he did. Now, no one can 
have any connection with the school without being in- 
vited by somebody to become acquainted with the gos- 
pel. One of the boys soon brought Dr. Palhano to 
a Christian Endeavor meeting. What he heard there 
made him want to know more; so it came to pass that 
one who taught French bought a Bible, and using it 
as a textbook, became a learner in spiritual things. A 
few months later he made a public profession of faith. 
About a year later, his wife followed his example; 
their children were baptized; and today, having given 
up his legal work, he is a full-time teacher in our 
Lavras schools, a deacon in the Lavras church, look- 
ing forward to the day when he may be able to give 
his whole time to the preaching of the gospel. 


There is much that might be told about Campo 
Bello. The congregation paid the salary of a minis- 
terial student who devoted his vacation to evangelistic 
work in the town and surrounding country during last 
January and February. ‘The school is larger this year 
than it has ever been; a larger number of church mem- 
bers are tithers; family altars are being erected; con- 
gregations are growing. Even now, before the open- 
ing of the rainy season in October, haste is being 
made to enlarge the church building: that it may ac- 
commodate more comfortably the increasing attendance 
upon Sunday school and church services. 


There is much to be done. There is much more to 
hope for. May we trust Him more, who leads us 
by ways that we know not; who uses us to call out 
his elect, whether it be in Bom Successo or in Campo 
Bello. 





FOREIGN MISSION RECEIPTS 


For April 1—September 30, 1929 ........cccssesecvccececs $296,767.60 
For April 1—September 30, 1930 ...........-.eeeeeeceees 281,956.76 
Decrease for six months of present church year........ $ 14,810.84 


Apportionment for year 1930-31, $1,590,000.00. 
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Agnes Erskine Evangelical School 


By MISS MARGARET DOUGLAS, Educational Work,*Recife, Brazil 














Agnes Erskine Evangelical School, Pernambuco, Brazil. 


HEN one has prayed and hoped for a thing 

for years, and those prayers have been an- 

swered and the thing so earnestly desired ob- 
tained, the joy that comes with it is very great. Our 
hearts are full of thankfulness to God because he has 
heard our prayers and given us the second wing of 
our building. Many of you know how we have asked 
for this for years, and I am sure you are rejoicing 
with us. Many of you who read this responded to the 
appeal made by Miss Martin, and, in so doing, you 
have helped to give us this great gift. 

I am sending you a new picture, in the last one you 
saw, there was only the central part, and the one 
wing to the left. Many times I have stood at the 
gate, and looked at the building, and tried to imagine 


how it would look with the other wing, now I can 
see them both in reality. 

The first floor of the new wing is a chapel. The 
ceiling is reinforced concrete and the hall is ornamented 
with ten columns, four on each side by the walls and 
two on the platform. Here we have our daily de. 
votional exercises, with which the gchool work is 
opened. 

I wish I could tell you that this wing is finished, 
but it is not, the interior of the chapel is the only 
part completed. The second floor is entirely unfinished, 
neither the floor nor the partition walls have been put 
in, but even as it is, we are using it as a dormitory 
for the fifteen little girls. Our next great aim is to 
put the outside finish on all of the building. 

We have enrolled this year fifty-two boarders, and 
about eighty-five day pupils. All of the boarders, ex- 
cept ten come from Christian homes, so the atmosphere 
of the school is decidedly evangelical. One of these 
ten has made a profession of faith since the opening 
of school this year. 

We graduated six girls last November, the first 
class to graduate in the new chapel. How pleased 
they were to have this distinction! Four of these girls 
were Christians, one of them has gone back to her 
home far in the interior, where there is a great dearth 
of instruction, and opened a school. Nine of her 
brothers and sisters are her pupils. Three of the 
others are teaching in evangelical schools, so you see 
how we are constantly preparing useful workers. 

When school closes in November of this year, I shall 
go to the States on my furlough. I hope I shall see 
many of you next year. 





Evangelism in Instituto Gammon 


By REV. LAWRENCE G. 


HE essential aim of religious education may be 

defined as the development of Christian char- 

acter which is grounded on a faith in Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Guide for life. It was for this 
that Jesus came into the world. In the broad sense 
of the term, Christian education is striving to attain 
the same goal. The entire Christian force, both ‘n 
the United States and in foreign countries, is seeking 
the same goal though the methods and instruments em- 
ployed be widely different. The purpose of the cdu- 
cational missionary is essentially the same as that of 
the worker who devotes his time to the program of 
an evangelist. 

A brief resumé of the definitely evangelistic program 
of Instituto Gammon will help to visualize ihe work 
that such educational institutions are doing in bring- 
ing about the realization of Christ’s ideal here on 


CALHOUN, Lavras, Brazil 


earth. It must be kept in mind that approximately 
50 to 60 per cent of the students of Instituto Gammon 
come from non-Protestant homes. Further, there are 
in the student body of 560, representatives from eleven 
of the twenty-one states that compose the United States 
of Brazil. Instituto Gammon is composed of three 
schools: A Boys’ High School, a Normal School for 
Girls, and an Agricultural College. In connection 
with the Instituto as a whole, there are also given 
courses in religious education and commerce. ‘Thus, 
in one establishment it is possible to have a cross sec- 
tion of the work usually being done in such institu- 
tions in all fields of the Church’s work, which will vary 
little in the different countries in which the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States has work. 

Let it be clearly understood that in the entire pro- 
gram of Christianity it is all too easy to fall into 
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the fallacy of counting noses. The sooner such con- 
ception of progress is allowed to fall into the back- 
round, the better it will be. Present day conceptions 
of religious education show that Christian character 
is developed as much by the extra-curriculum activi- 
ties as by the curriculum itself. It is better still io 
say that the curriculum includes not only the courses 
especially denominated studies in Bible or kindred 
subjects, but the whole program of the school activi- 
ties. ‘This being understood, the curriculum and extra- 
curriculum activities may be briefly set forth. 

In the three schools which compose Jzstituto Gam- 
mon, ten courses in Bible and related subjects are 
offered. Of these ten courses, four are required of 
all students in grammar school and high school depart- 
ments, while eight are required of those who expect to 
teach in our schools, and of all ministerial candidates. 
These courses which are offered include, besides ele- 
mentary studies in both the Old and New Testaments, 
a course in Church history, comparative religion, and 
four courses in religious educaticn. A course in 
sociology is given to the students in the agricultural 
school. 

These last mentioned courses, with the exception of 
sociology, are offered especially to those who are ex- 
pecting to enter the ministry or do some service as a 
lay worker. In this way national lay workers can be 
developed who will be able to cooperate by doing 
their part in developing the rapidly progressing pro- 
gram of the national Church. The courses in religious 
education which were first introduced in 1927, which 
are now being offered in full for the first time, have 
made a fair beginning. It is impossible to evaluate 
the contribution that these courses will make through 
the preparation of those who are to be the lay workers 
of tomorrow, besides those who will actually do the 
work of a lay evangelist or pastor’s assistant. But 
such courses are only part of the program. 

In addition to the courses which make up the re- 
quired work, there are various other agencies—per- 
haps the most important ones. This part is carried 
on in the following way: the Ministerial Candidates’ 
Club, the Covenanters, Y. W. C. A., and Temperance 
League. There are besides these, various literary socie- 
ties which exert a good influence in developing the 
moral and social side of life. The above mentioned 
organizations carry out their part of the program in 
accordance with the nature of their society. Two 
things are especially worthy of mention concerning 
the work being done by these groups. The first of these 
1s that the ministerial candidates call themselves 
“aspirants” rather than candidates, which really gives 
food for thought. The other is that the temperance 
league has a stiff problem confronting it as Brazil as 
yet has no dry law, though the medical profession 
IS giving the temperance movement increasing support. 
Thus, while the United States has a very acute prob- 
lem, it is different from that of Brazil. The work 
being done by the Covenanters is not unlike the pro- 
gram of the “Y” in American Schools. 
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Ministerial Candidates, Instituto Gammon. 


All boarding students in the High School and Nor- 
mal School are required to attend chapel, church and 
Sunday school. Compulsory chapel and church at- 
tendance is a problem as it is everywhere, but the school 
is trying to give its students a constructive program 
through these agencies. Students from the school take 
a most active part in helping to direct the mission 
Sunday schools in and about the city. There are 
periodically special elective courses of six to twelve 
weeks, dealing with the choice of a life work and simi- 
lar subjects. Such courses have been well attended 
and so have perhaps done something toward the orien- 
tation of the students. 

One of the most helpful parts of the program is 
the series of conferences which are put on once each 
semester. The speakers are outstanding leaders and 
ministers. These speakers try to do two things: orient 
the students in their preparation for life, and try to 
bring the students to an acceptance of Jesus Christ 
and his program for the world. During the first 
semester of the current year, a series of conferences 
have been directed by Rev. Erasmo Braga, Executive 
Secretary of the Brazilian Committee of Cooperatiot 
in Latin America, and another by Rev. R. F. Lening- 
ton of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. The 
former of these presented a series of conferences on 
orientation, and the latter a series of evangelistic serv- 
ices. As already stated it is impossible to accurately 
measure the value of the work that is being done. 
However, in the evangelistic conferences, without any 
high-pressure methods, twenty-six indicated their de- 
sire to follow Jesus Christ. This does not mean that 
all will enter any particular Christian church. But 
what is more, it indicates the sincere desire of the 
young people to follow the Master. ' 

Both by precept and example, an ever-increasing ef- 
fort is made to make Christian the influence of stu- 
dent body and faculty in all the phases of school life. 
In this way some contribution is being made to the 
progress of the Kingdom of God in the United States 
of Brazil. 
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The Missionaries of the Patrocinio Station, Brazil. 


Top row—Master Charles Hardie, Dr. Alva Hardie, Rev. 


John Knox Johnston, Helen Hardie. Bottom row—Miss Frances Hesser, Mrs. Alva Hardie, Mrs. John Knox 


Johnston. 


ks) My First Term as a Missionary Wite 


By MRS. J. R. WOODSON 


HE above title is not of my choosing. I would 

far rather let the record of the first six years 

spent as a missionary of our beloved Church in 
Brazil go unwritten, and known only to him who un- 
derstands perfectly all the heartaches and struggles and 
joys that have been mine in that faraway land. But 
‘I remember that I am a steward and that I should 
give some account of my stewardship. With this very 
personal subject to guide me, I want to set down a 
few of the things that I have seen and heard and felt 
during my first missionary term, in the hope that the 
Master may use them to kindle the fires of mission- 
ary enthusiasm in the hearts of those who may read 
them. 

The hardest part of this six-year term was the get- 
ting started. It was not easy, you may be sure, to 
break up our little home, cut ties of home and friend- 
ship, and go out into an unknown world of Christian 


adventure. After busy days of getting ready we finally 
went on board ship at New York. I shall never for- 
get the feeling that I had when the boat began to 
move away from the pier and get under way for the 
voyage. ‘The band played the national anthem, and 
this symbolized for me and brought to memory all 
that my homeland meant to me. Only those who have 
had the experience can know what it meant to realize 
that I was leaving all this for what I knew not. 
The day we sailed was also the day that marked the 
beginning of the worst revolution Brazil has ever 
known—one that came near overthrowing the govern- 
ment. From day to day during the voyage the ship’s 
radio brought us varying and more or less confusing 
reports of the progress of the revolution, so that when 
we arrived in the marvelously beautiful harbor of 
Rio de Janeiro we were wondering what the situation 
would be when we went ashore. As the ship neared 
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the pier we strained our eyes to see if we could dis- 
cover a familiar face—but not one. We went down 
the gang-plank and found ourselves in the midst of 
a throng speaking in a language that we did not un- 
derstand, and with no one to guide us. The revolu- 
tion had tied up the railways to such an extent that 
none of the missionaries could meet us. We did not 
know where to turn or what to do, but just at that 
hour, when we needed a friend, the Lord provided one 
in the person of the agent of the American Bible So- 
ciety, who helped us over the hard places, and soon 
we were on our way to the interior where we found 
warm-hearted missionaries who made us glad that we 
had come to join forces with them. 

The first year of language study must be passed 
over rapidly. It did not seem to pass rapidly, how- 
ever, much to the contrary. Many times I despaired 
of ever learning Portuguese. It was very humiliating 
to think that any four-year-old child knew more than 
I did about this language. Then there were the queer 
customs of the people. At least I thought then that 
they were queer. No doubt they though that J was 
queer and strange. Everything depends on the point 
of view, you know. As the years have gone by I 
have come to love these affectionate and warm-hearted 
Brazilian people and their beautiful language. 


Our first field of active service was the great 
Patrocinio evangelistic field, in the far interior of 
Brazil. Dr. and Mrs. Alva Hardie had begun the 
work in Patrocinio several months before we arrived 
there. We found a little Sunday school, with an at- 
tendaance of about twenty-five, and a handful of Chris- 
tians. With stammering tongue I began a Primary 
Department in the Sunday school and tried in other 
ways to help a bit. I soon found that whatever talent 
I had, from making biscuits to singing solos, could 
be used to the glory of God and to the saving of souls 
to a far greater extent in Brazil than in the home- 
land. The fact that I had little children gave me 
a point of contact and an opportunity to help many 
mothers. One day Dona Maria, one of these mothers, 
came to me in great distress. Her precious little baby 
had something white in his mouth and her neighbors 
had told her that her baby would die if she did not 
take it to the Catholic church and put the door key 
of the church jn its mouth. That, they thought ac- 
cording to their superstitition, was the only thing that 
could be done. I gave her a simple little home remedy 
that all American mothers know about and showed 
her how to use it and the baby was soon well. Through 
this simple little service I won this mother’s heart 
and opened a <loor of opportunity for more important 
things. 

The growth of the work in Patrocinio is proof of 
the power of the gospel to win men and to transform 
their lives. Six years ago there were only two or 
three Protestants in the town. Today there are sixty 
members of the church. ‘There is a Sunday school 
With an average attendance of about 130. ‘There is 
a live Woman’s Auxiliary and Christian Endeavor. 
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And these splendid Christian people worship in a 
beautiful little church building that has been made 
possible largely through their own sacrificial gifts. I 
wish there were space to introduce these Christian peo- 
ple to the readers of this article. There is Dona 
Maria Raposo, for example. Her husband before his 
death had been a drunkard and had mistreated her. 
Then he died leaving her three children to care for 
without any means. She was restless and discouraged 
and had no comfort in her life. Then the gospel en- 
tered her life and all was transformed. She and her 
children were converted and came into the church and 
became very active in the work. ‘They all became 
tithers and the Lord began to bless them materially 
as well as spiritually. While Dona Maria worked 
away at the sewing machine she would put the Shorter 
Catechism up in front of her and as she worked she 
memorized this precious document. In a short time 
she recited the whole Catechism perfectly. She was 
one of the most faithful members of a week-night Bible 
class and when the leader marked certain passages in 
the letter to the Philippians to memorize she memo- 
rized the whole book. What a joy it has been to see 
the spiritual birth and development of these fine Chris- 
tian men and women! 


It was with real regret that we left the Patrocinio 
field when we were called to substitute in the Araguary 
field. But here too we found abundant opportunity 
for service. Besides the care of our home and the 
little missionaries, there were daily visits to be made 
to the sick and people who showed interest in the gos- 
pel. We have tried to keep the home with an open 
door and through it serve the Master. No day passes 
that there are not visitors to whom coffee must be 
served. A visit is not properly made in Brazil until 
a cup of coffee is served. I became so accustomed to 
visitors that I was not swamped when, without warn- 
ing, seventeen hungry men came in one day to break- 
fast! 


One of the most delightful experiences in the work 
in Araguary was that of being counselor for a Girls’ 
Circle. The intimate and personal contacts that I 
had with this splendid group of girls did much to 
keep away the loneliness that would otherwise have 
been mine of being the only American woman in all 
that region. My nearest American neighbor lived 125 
miles away and months passed in which [I did not 
see another missionary. Several of these girls es- 
tablished homes of their own and so went out of the 
circle while I was there. I rejoice in the thought that 
these homes and others that will be established from 
this group will be more Christian and more ideal be- 
cause of my influence on these girls. 

One of the most fruitful lines of service has been 
the visits in the homes of the people. Wherever any 
interest has been shown or whenever an opportunity 
has been given we have visited in the homes. There 
was Senhor Archer Rodrigues, for example. He 


was a very wicked man and his home was the daily 
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scene of contention and ugly werds. Something touched 
the heart of this man and he came to the church and 
began attending the Sunday school occasionally. We 
began visiting him in his home. These visits and 
other influences were blessed of God and Sr. Archer 
and his family became regular attendants of our church 
and Sunday school. After about a year of studying 
and of preparing themselves, they were baptized on 
Christmas day—father and mother and their six chil- 
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dren. Their lives and their home were transformed. 
Today they conduct family worship every day and 
Senhor Archer is the Superintendent of our Sunday 
school and one of our most faithful workers. 

There are hardships that you cannot know. There 
are heartaches and longings that cannot be expressed. 
There are days of discouragement. ‘There are hard 
problems to solve. But I am glad to serve my Master 
in the needy land of Brazil. 





A Home Mission Work in a Foreign Field 


Mission, in looking for some special work for 

the native church to undertake, saw the great 
need for an evangelical home for orphan children, and 
as there was no such institution within a thousand 
miles, decided to open such a home in Garanhuns; the 
support to be undertaken entirely by the natives. 

We are indebted to Mr. Neville, of our North 
Brazil Mission, who is deeply interested in this work, 
for the following facts concerning the opening of the 
orphanage: 


TT Missi years ago the North Brazil Presbyterian 


As soon as the plans were made known, the natives 
commenced giving, and before the opening more than 
seventy-five were contributing regularly. The girls in 
the Girls’ School did without butter once a week and 
gave the amount thus saved to the work. The boys 
in the Boys’ School also began making monthly pay- 
ments. 

The Life of Wm. Plumer Jacobs was given to a 
Brazilian woman who read English perfectly, and she 
gave the message of the book to the women of her 
church. These women immediately began to be busy 
and soon they sent fifty dollars. 


A suitable building was secured and appeals for 
entrance came from many miles around. When the 


local doctor heard of the plans for work, he offered 


his services free of charge. 
After a time, when the first house was filled and 


another needed, a government official who had expected, 


to move into the house which was wanted, offered it 
for the orphans use, and himself began making monthly 
contributions to the orphanage. 














Mr. and Mrs. Neville Dona Lydia Atayde (the house 
matron), and the first twenty orphans to be received 
into the only evangelical orphanage within 1,000 
miles. 


The mothers who now come to see their children are 
overjoyed to see their happy faces, their own little 
beds, their well-fed bodies and thorough training. 

Thus the native Christians in North Brazil are not 
only manifesting a real faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
in undertaking such a work, but are showing the 
love of God which they profess, by caring for these 
little ones for whom Christ died. 





Death of Miss Ella I. Graham 


Just as we go to press announcement of the death on September 17th, of Miss 
Ella I. Graham in Seoul, Korea, has been received. Miss Graham served the Korea 


Mission faithfully for twenty-three years. 


Her station was Kwangju, Korea. She 


had been ill in a hospital in Seoul for some months, and her death was not unex- 
pected. We extend our deepest sympathy to her relatives and to the Korea Mission. 
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Hidden Treasure 


1. What is the difference in the examinations for 
the practice of medicine in Brazil, now and 
thirty-four years ago? 

2. In what line, especially, has Brazil progressed 
in the last thirty-four years? 

3. What were the earliest periodicals published by 
the Evangelical Church in Brazil? 

4. Where is our mission to the Indians of Brazil 
located ? 

5. What kind of people live in the village of 
Dourados ? 

6. What are some of the experiences the Maxwells 
have had in this new undertaking? 


= 


~ 


What are some of the evidences of growth in 
the Patrocinio field? 

8. Tell the story of Dona Maria Raposo. 

9. What Home Mission work is being done by the 
Synod of North Brazil? 

10. Why is there great rejoicing at Agnes Erskine 
Evangelical School? 

11. Tell something of the progress of the gospel in 
Barroso. 

12. What is one of the Home Mission problems of 

the Brazilian National Church? 





Why Christian Missions to Moslems? 


Missionaries in the world of Islam would gladly con- 
sent if Mohammedans should cease to listen to them 
if they would only lend a listening ear to Christ Him- 
self. The heart of the enterprise is not the transplant- 
ing of Western civilization or interpretation but the 
sharing of the Lord Jesus Christ. Three articles in 
the October number of the Moslem World are concerned 
with this issue. 

The Rev. L. Bevan Jones, of the Henry Martyn School 
of Missions, Lahore, writes with deep sympathy on 
“Our Special Message to Moslems.” Mr. Herbert H. 
Mercer, writing about “Bible Distribution in Cairo,” 
tells of his trials and triumphs as colporteur, while 
the Reverend John Elder, of Kermanshah, Persia, in a 
“Cross Section of the Moslem Mind,” proves that the 
gospel is real dynamic. 

If Rabi’a, the Woman Saint who lived in Busrah in 
the eighth century, and whose life is so vividly de- 
scribed by Margaret Smith, had been won for Christ, 
she would have been an apostle indeed for all Arabia. 
Dr. H. U. W. Stanton gives an admirable sketch of an 
Indian convert, Padri Waris-ud-Din, while Mr. B. Hago- 
pian enters a plea that the Armenian race are specially 
fitted to evangelize Moslems. 


The able article on “Religious Freedom in Egypt,” 
by “Spectator,” of Cairo, gives inside information that 
is most timely. The riots have shown once more the 
fanatic temperament and temperature of that land. 
Iwo judges of the Mixed Courts in Egypt, Pierre Arnin- 
jon and Pierre Crab.tes, contribute a joint article on 
the Patriachate of the Near East and maintain that 
in “refusing to allow the Patriarch to exercise civil 
and administrative powers the Angora government did 
not disestablish a church, but decapitated a nation.” 
Professor W. G. Shellabear, of the Kennedy School of 
Missions, contributes a scholarly article on the Naqsha- 
bandi Brotherhood in Sumatra and its relation to or- 
thodox Islam. 

The Current Topics deals with the Agha Khan, Islam 
in Algeria, The Moros and their struggle for inde- 
pendence, etc. Indian Islam finds a large place in the 
Book Reviews and in the Survey of Periodicals. The 
October issue also gives a complete index for the twen- 
tieth year of this Quarterly. 

Published by the Missionary Review Publishing Co., 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


50c a copy. $2.00 a year 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. George T. McKee. 
China—Miss Frances Stribling. 


China—Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 


Arrivals 


Departures 
Talbot. 








Rev. and Mrs. Lacy I. Moffett. 
Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. Price. 
Rev. O. V. Armstrong. 
Dr. George C. Worth. 


Japan—Rev. and Mrs. Walter McS. Buchanan. 


Korea—Miss Sadie Buckland. 
Mexico—Miss E. V. Lee. 
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A Great Task with a Great Purpose 


By HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Secretary 


HE General Assembly each year since 1926 has 
T called upon the Church to set aside the year 

1930 as a time to secure a three million dollar 
fund to cover in part the accrued liability of the 
Church for the prior service of its ministers and mis- 
sionaries. The securing of this sum will enable us 
to erect 


THE MINISTERS’ ANNUITY FUND 
which is a safe, sane, equitable, economical, Christian, 
business method, to meet a serious situation which 
grows more critical each year. 

After the Plan is started the minister will pay 2% 
per cent of his salary each year into the Fund, and 
the church or organization he serves will pay an 
amount equal to 7%4 per cent of his salary. The 
amounts so contributed through the marvelous work- 
ings of compound interest will be sufficient to see him 
through to the end. 

All of the pensions at the start will be exceedingly 
modest, but they will grow, and ultimately they will 
help the Church to pay a debt it has always recog- 
nized and has never in the past been able to meet. 

During this year the Church and all of its organi- 
zations are being called upon to pray and work and 
give for the establishment of the Plan. 

It has been planned by the best actuaries, whose 
work has been checked by leading business men and 
presidents of life insurance companies and by hun- 
dreds of business men and women. ‘The Episcopal 
Church for twelve years has had in operation a simi- 
lar plan, which has more than met the expectations 
of that great Church. 

Representatives of the General Assembly are now 
assisting the Chairman of the Committee on the Min- 
isters’ Annuity Fund in the Presbyteries to get this 
matter before the members of the Presbyterian family. 
If the cooperation of the entire Church can be secured, 
this money can be easily raised at a minimum cost. 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., had to raise 
fifteen million dollars to establish a similar plan. 
This was done, and at the same time the other causes 
of the Church prospered, and for the first time in 
many years the various boards of that denomination 
last year reported to the General Assembly that all 
of their debts had been paid. 

This Plan ultimately takes the cause of Ministerial 


Relief out of the benevolent side of the budget and 
puts it on the church-expense side, where, with the 
pastor’s salary, it certainly belongs. A contribution 
to this is in effect a contribution te Home Missions, 
Foreign Missions and to Ministerial Relief, helping 
us to meet a solemn and binding obligation and to 
bring larger efficiency into the work of our Church. 
Almost all of the recognized leaders of our Church 
in the field of Home Missions declare that the Min- 
isters’ Annuity Fund will do more to help the Home 
Mission work and workers than anything yet suggested 
to our Church. On August 4-6, there was held at 
‘(Montreat, by order of the General Assembly, a Con- 
ference of the Superintendents and Chairmen of Home 
Missions throughout the entire Church. The follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted by that body: 


“That this Conference of Home Mission Chairmen 
and Superintendents heartily endorse the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund and urge the Home Mission agencies of 
the Church to cooperate by making it possible for their 
workers to participate in the benefits of the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund.” 


There are not many people in our Church who un- 
derstand the severe trials and difficulties faced by our 
Home Mission workers. Many of them are actually 
trying to live on starvation salaries. Many of them 
are receiving compensation that does not afford a liv- 
ing and that cannot render them efficient in the serv- 
ice of Christ and our Church. Practically none of 
them are so fixed that they can lay by in store for 
the days of age or disability or for the support of 
dependent ones they may leave behind. This testi- 
mony comes from the leaders of Home Missions 
throughout the entire Church. We are guilty of sin 
and folly to let this thing continue. 

The treatment of some Home Mission workers has 
been almost inhuman. They have gone on at a dying 
rate. Anxious thoughts could not be driven from their 
minds; finally they have broken down. Many of the 
Committees are unable to pay more than one month’s 
salary after the man is forced to resign, and he is 
then turned over to the funds of Ministerial Relief. 

For more than 200 years our own Church and the 
other churches in America have tried to meet this seri- 
ous and solmn obligation through the fund of Minis- 
terial Relief. On account of ever-increasing debt and 
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an ever-enlarging roll of beneficiaries, we have been re- 
ducing the maximum until this year it is $600 a year 
and the average $401 a year. Practically all of the 
churches have seen that this is not honest. No other 
plan has been suggested yet that will solve the problem 
except a contributory, reserve pension plan such as the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 

There are great spiritual objectives before us in this 
movement. We want to release the energies of our 
ministers and missionaries for spiritual ministries, It 
is going to put a new morale into our workers and 
undergird all the work of the Church-—hoth at home 
and abroad. I believe it will prove to be the longest 
step forward our Church has taken in a century. 

The General Assembly in 1926 urged the Church to 
set aside the year 1930 as the time to complete this 
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big task. We are putting forth every effort to secure 
the accrued liability fund and to establish the Plan. 
It has now been endorsed by the General Assembly 
each year since 1924, by all the Synods, and by almost 
all the Presbyteries. 

Some people seem to think we cannot do this work 
now. We believe it is a good time to proceed. The 
history of a century of life in America and Great Bri- 
tain reveals the fact that in years of great financial 
depression more money is given to the Church than in 
the years of material prosperity. Possibly that is the 
reason for such times as this. It makes men and 
women think more of Him “from whom cometh down 
to us every good and perfect gift.” 

Literature can be secured from 410 Urban Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky. 





Now Is the Time 


By REV. GILBERT GLASS, D. D. 
Editor-in-Chief of the Department of Religious Education and Publication, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


HE Ministers’ Annuity Fund offers to alert and 

far-seeing Southern Presbyterian business men a 

unique opportunity for judicious investment. 
Contrary to widespread but ill-founded impression, 
the Fall of 1930 is an opportune season for the 
Church to close with this splendid plan to solve the 
Church’s problem of adequate provision for its min- 
isters, and to release funds, hitherto turned in that di- 
rection, for the forwarding of the Church’s aggressive 
evangelistic service. Investigation has shown that 
money laid aside in bank deposits and temporary in- 
vestments has greatly increased during the recent period 
of financial unrest. One of the causes of our present 
business depression is undoubtedly the fact that people 
are withholding their funds from investment in com- 
mercial enterprises until the period of uncertainty has 
passed. Large sums of Southern Presbyterian money 
are probably now idle and non-producing. There are 
few attractive forms of investment that compete with 
this magnificent offering of the Church that promises 
to pay, not only in terms of actual money dividends, 
but in terms of moral satisfaction and spiritual values. 
Now is certainly the time for loyal and far-seeing 


Southern Presbyterians to support by their prayers, their 
moral backing, and their generous money investments 
this plan of the Church, which was adopted after ex- 
haustive scientific scrutiny, successful use in other 
Churches, and full discussion of every objection that 
doubtful and fearful critics could devise. It promises 
a happy and permanent solution of one of the Church’s 
most trying and crippling problems. The Church has 
time and again reaffirmed its confidence in the plan and 
in the administrative wisdom of Dr. Sweets and the 
Louisville Committee. Considerations of loyalty to the 
Church, devotion to Jesus Christ and his kingdom, 
sound judgment, and timely investment combine to urge 
action without delay on the part of individuals and 
congregations. There are occasions when prompt action 
turns the scale in favor of great causes and enterprises. 
The present situation seems actually providential in its 
pointing toward the immediate investment of Southern 
Presbyterian money in the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, 
even if such investment requires radical self-denial or 
the further withholding of funds from avenues of com- 
mercial investment. 
Richmond, Va. 





Shall We Turn Back? 
By REV. W. H. HOPPER, D. D., Pastor Handley Memorial Presbyterian Church 


NDER the leadership of the Holy Spirit, as we 
believe, five successive General Assemblies, the 
Synods and the Presbyteries have agreed that the 
year 1930 is the time to establish the Ministers’ An- 
huity Fund. The securing of the $3,000,000 accrued 
liability fund is upon us. Shall we proceed or shall 


We turn back because a financial depression is upon 
us? 


Peter, with his eyes upon the Master of the sea, ap- 
proached Him walking upon the water. When the 
stormy winds and rolling waves secured his attention 
he became fearful and began to sink. Depending upon 
Him, the greatest victories of the Church have been 
attained when opposing forces seemed the mightiest. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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Why The Accrued Liability Fund 


F OUR fathers, or our fathers’ fathers, had estab- 
lished a plan for pensioning the ministers and mis- 
sionaries of the Church on a sound, business basis, 

there would be no need for the raising of a special 
fund at this time. The income from the ministers 


and the churches would, together with the accumula- . 


tions secured by compound interest, equal the outgo of 
pension appropriations. 

Many of our ministers and missionaries, however, 
have served the Church for thirty, forty and some more 
than fifty years. Nothing has been set aside for their 
pension. It is necessary, once for all, to raise an ac- 
crued liability fund of three million dollars which will 
take care, in part, of the liability of the Church for 
the prior service of its ministers and missionaries. 


From this fund each minister and missionary will 
be entitled to draw one-seventieth of a hypothetical 
salary of $1,200 a year for each year of service al- 
ready rendered the Church, or so much of this as is 
needed to bring his minimum pension up to $600 a 
year for thirty-five years of service to the Church. 


This is, in no sense, an endowment fund. The en- 
tire amount, principal and interest, will be used up in 
the next thirty-five or forty years and will enable the 
Church to start the pension plan on a safe and sound 
basis. 


This money is being raised in cash or in six payments 
over a period of three years. 





Why Don't You Speak for Yourself, John? 


6cQV TILL John Alden went on, unheeding the 

words of Priscilla, urging the suit of his friend, 

explaining, persuading, expanding; but as he 
warmed and glowed in his simple and eloquent Jan- 
guage, quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of 
his rival, archly the maiden smiled, and with eyes over- 
running with laughter, said, in a tremulous voice, 
‘Why Don’t You Speak For Yourself, John?’ ” 

O ye Presbyterian Preachers, pleading for schools 
and colleges, and missions and hospitals and every 
good cause—for black men and yellow men and brown 
men—whose sympathies go out to the ends of the 
earth—composites of John the Baptist and John the 
Evangelist and John Calvin, Why don’t you speak for 
yourselves ? 


The amount needed to launch the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund will be large enough just as soon as the pastors 
speak out in behalf of their aged brothers and the 
widows of their associates without apology, without 
hesitation, without false modesty. 


Look at the report of your Committee. See how 
your fellow ministers fare whose term of service was 
the same as yours is today. Put yourself on the list; 
or place your wife on the list. Then try to make 
the mental adjustments of your life and hers to the 
condition of those on the rolls of Ministerial Relief; 
and see how clear your hoarse voice will ring out in 
behalf of your disabled brothers and sisters. 





Christmas Prize Contest 


OR the past twelve years the Department of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief has issued 
an annual Christmas Service, the theme of which, 

under varying titles and forms, has always been that 
“thanks unto God for his Unspeakable Gift’ should, 
express itself in the dedication to Jesus Christ—whose 
birthday it is—of life, service and possessions in whole- 
hearted devotion. 

But in order to more fully emphasize this, our ideal 
for the annual Christmas Service of our Church, we 
have decided in this Year of our Lord, 1930, to have 
a Christmas Prize Contest. 

The following prizes are offered: 

CLASS A—$25.—For the best paper sent us by the 
Young People’s or Christian Endeavor Society, describ- 
ing the way in which the Christmas Service for this 
year, SING, O HEAVENS! was produced in their 
church. 

$15—for the second best paper. 

$10—for the third best paper. 

CLASS Al—Two prizes of $25 each for the two 


best papers sent us by the young people’s society in 
any of our Church Schools—high schools, normal, 
mountain or mission schools. (Colleges and Junior 
Colleges are not eligible for this contest.) 


THE RULES 

1. THOsE ELIGIBLE—These prizes are offered only to 
young people’s societies in those churches and schools 
which send a Christmas offering for Ministerial Relief 
in accordance with the request of the General Assem- 
bly and in harmony with the schedule of the Presbyte- 
rian Progressive Program. 

2. THE PAPER may be written by any person in the 
church whom the young people ask to write it. It must 
not exceed 1,000 words in length; must be typewritten 
and double-spaced on one side of the sheet, and signed 
by a pen-name. The name of the church and the Pres- 
bytery or that of the school, the young people’s society 
and that of the writer must be placed in an envelope, 
the envelope sealed and securely fastened to the paper. 

3. All necessary information is given on this sheet 
and nothing additional can be given out from the office. 
As no papers can be returned from the office, we sug- 
gest that you keep a copy of your paper. 

4. Tuts CONTEST WILL CLOSE AT MIDNIGHT ON FER 
RUARY 1, 1931. Any papers received after this date will 
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not be entered in the contest. Mail your paper in time 
to reach us by that date, addressed as follows: 
CHRISTMAS EDITOR 
410 URBAN BUILDING 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

CauTion—In writing your paper, we suggest that 
you do not waste space by repeating what is already 
printed in the service, “Sing, O Heavens,” itself, but 
if you wish to refer to it, simply say (see page 8, etc.). 


WHAT YOU ARE TO DO 

Sing, O Heavens! is the title of the Christmas Service 
for this year. As it stands, it is simply a responsive 
service of Scripture and Song, built around the theme 
of Joy and thanksgiving for the gift of the Saviour 
and calling, at the close, for the coming forward of a 
church group who shall represent the church itself in 
this act of worship and devotion. 

We are asking you to add the “lily work” to the 
plain stones which we send you, and that you your- 
selves build it into the beautiful service which shall 
be meet for the worship of the King of kings. 

How this is to be done is left entirely to you. You 
may make it a Candle-lighting Service or you may add 
any dramatic features which you wish. 


HOW THE POINTS WILL BE GIVEN 

50 Points will be given for the way in which the 
theme of this Christmas Service, the Dedication of 
L.fe, was presented to and kept before the congregation 
through the entire month of December. Life Dedication 
programs will be issued by the Young People’s Depart- 
ment, the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Men-of-the-Church, 
and in the Worship-Programs for the Sunday school, 
published in “Onward.” But preparation in the spirit 
of prayer and consecration, through song and story, 
through Scripture and sermon, can be made in other 
ways, which are left to you. When the Christmas 
Service itself is given, it should be in a prepared at- 
mosphere of reverence and worship, and its highest 
beauty should be a genuine offering of life, service and 
devotion by those representing the church family. 

25 Points will be given for the beauty, simplicity and 
impressiveness of what you add to the service, Sing, 
O Heavens! in the way of candle-lighting, pantomime 
or dramatic representation. Elaborate, expensive, and 
theatrical effects in decoration, costuming and lighting 
are distinctly not desired. Simplicity and reverence, 
which are the foundation stones in beauty of worship, 
should strike the keynote. If the addition of these 
features would make the service too long, you are free 
to shorten both readings and songs—so long as the 
theme is kept intact. 

15 Points will be given for the way in which the 
cause of Ministerial Relief was presented to the church 
throughout the month of December as the channel 
through which the church may minister to Christ him- 
self in its offering for disabled ministers and the widows 
and orphan children of those who have died. Through 
posters hung in conspicuous places, through the dra- 
mat’zation in different departments of the Sunday 
school of the appeal of the child shown on the offering 
envelope and in other ways, this cause can be effectively 
presented. The offering taken at the Christmas Service 
should not be merely a formal “taking of the collec- 
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tion,” but it should be a part of the service itself, and 
it should reflect the Christmas spirit. This, too, is left 
to you. 
10 Points wall be given for the widest possible par- 
ticipation of the whole church family in this Christ- 
mas Service and the preparation for it through the 
month of December. This should include the taking of 
the Christmas message in gospel and story and song 
to those who have not heard it; to the poor, the sick, 
the lonely, the prisoner, the stranger. At the time 
when the service itself is given, on Christmas Sunday, 
it should include the sitting of families together, and 
the participation by them and others of the congrega- 
tion in the singing of familiar carols and in the re- 
frains and responses in which they are asked to join. 
Simply tell us what you did to achieve these ends. 
We believe that all necessary information has been 
given in this sheet—since our object is to stimulate 
the individual church to “give of its best to the Master.” 
If, however, any group feels that it needs more help, 
we suggest that you write for any of the following: 
THROUGH THE Eye-GAate—Primer on Religious Drama 
with special section on the Christmas Service—60 cents. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS—Book of Best Christmas Carols, 
newly revised by Mrs. Crosby Adams—25 cents each 
or $2.50 a dozen. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES—Little stories carrying the Life 
Dedication appeal, suitable for messages in Christmas 


letters. Full list will appear in November SurvEy—2 
cents each. 

Address 
DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL 


RELIEF 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Nore:—Since the schools in Class A-1 may not be 
able to do all which is suggested for the organized 
church, they are expected to carry out the spirit of the 
suggestions, doing all that is possible in their circum- 
stances. In all other respects, the same rules will ap- 
ply to both classes. 





Christmas Stories 
W' GIVE below a list of our little Christmas 


stories. They all carry the life dedication ap- 
peal and are suitable for use at the Sunday- 
school worship service; in young people’s societies; in 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Men-of-the-Church and 
for sending as messages in Christmas letters. 
His Gift to the King. 
Their Christmas Vision. 
The Perfect Gift. 
Tonight to Bethlehem. 
In the Same Country. 
Two cents each; 10 cents for the set. Order from 
Department of Christian Education, 410 Urban Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
Budget Receipts for April 1—September 30, 1929..... eee ee 905,183.04 


Budget Receipts for April 1—September 30, 1930.......... - 


Decrease for six months ..... 


51,747.97 





iNeed ep eRe TAN Ree ewe $ 1,435.07 
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“The True 


By JANIE W. 


conditions in all of our Executive Committees ? 

When we really know of the desperate need and 
frankly face the facts, we shall enter heartily into the 
Assembly’s plan to avert the disaster which threatens 
our work. Our General Assembly last May, realizing 
the immediate need for financial aid to every Execu- 
tive Committee, directed them to make special appeals 
for supplemental offerings, designating for each a 
definite month. 

November is the month for Assembly's Ilome Mis- 
sions; for the intensive study of their work, interces- 
sion for it and gifts to it. “Listening In” is the 
title of the special program, prepared by Miss Minnie 
Thomas and Mrs. Ivey Timmons, for use during this 
Home Mission season. This program presents in a 
most effective manner “the true condition’ of finances 
in the Assembly’s Home Mission work, giving clearly 
all the facts that show why there is such a distressing 
deficit in this Committee. In a simple dramatic form, 
this program depicts Home Missions hearing the ap- 
peal from various members of the Home Mission 
family (Foreign Speaking Work, Indian Work, Moun- 
tain Work, etc.) as they urge her not to cut the ap- 
propriation for their work since their needs are so 
great and so pressing. The Church, who has been 
“Listening In” to these pleas, is deeply moved and 
pledges her help with an offering that will prevent 
any cut in the work. The message of this program 
is not only one of information ‘but also inspiration and 
will stir our hearts to a deeper consecration of our 
gifts and prayers. 

For the Secretaries of Assembly’s Home Mission, 
November presents a special challenge to service. They, 
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together with the President and the Secretary of 
Spiritual Life, are the officers charged with the re- 
sponsibility of promoting this cause. The following 
are methods of doing this: 

1) Through the Home Mission Study Textbook: 
“Near Neighbors.” Special helps are given 
in this issue of THE Survey, also in Octo- 
ber number. A package of stories illustrat- 
ing each chapter in the book may be secured 
for fifteen cents from the Home Mission Com- 
mittee, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 

2) Through the Circle program, which is a care- 
fully planned study of vital facts concern- 
ing the Home Mission work. Most interest- 
ing material is sent with the Year Book 
literature for the presentation of this pro- 
gram, the subject of which is “Believe It or 
Not.” 

3) Through the Special Home Mission program, 
“Listening In,” referred to above. Copies 
will be sent free on order from the Home 
Mission Committee. 

4) Through the Home Mission Reading Contest; 
plans for this are outlined in this depart- 
ment in this issue. 

5) Through the Special Week of Prayer and 
Self-Denial. Suggested topics for interces- 
sion during this week are included in this 
SURVEY (page 690). 

Let us study “the true condition” and then enter 
upon the Home Mission season with an earnestness and 
zeal that will result in a prayerful and generous re- 
sponse to meet the needs of this great work. 
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Meditation 


Paul's Prayer Life as revealed in “The Epistle to the Romans 


The secret of Paul’s power in prayer, as revealed in “The Epistle to the Romans,” is found in his faith 
in the risen Christ, whom he had met one day on the Damascus road, and to whom he had uttered his first 
prayer, “Who art thou Lord?” Accepting in faith the answer to that petition, “I am Jesus,” Paul’s life was 
changed. Having been called to bear witness to the One whom he had seen and heard, and having been 
obedient “unto the heavenly vision,” his Christian expeience was strengthened and sustained by constant com- 
munion with God in prayer. “Romans,” like all his letters, reveals this secret of his power; for all his peti- 
tions found therein, whether expressing loving concern for others, or thanksgiving, or intercession, or benedic- 
tion—all were breathed in the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Romans 1:8, 9; 7:25; 16:20, 24, 27 declare 
this fundamental truth; and the following quotations from the prayers of the beloved Apostle for his friends 
in Rome have, through the centuries, encouraged other Christians to more constant, believing, prevailing prayer. 


PRAYERS OF LOVING CONCERN FOR OTHERS: 


“I thank my God through Jesus Christ for you all, that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole world. 
For God is my witness, whom I serve with my spirit in the gospel of his Son, that without ceasing I make 
mention of you always in my prayers; making request, if by any means now at length I might have a pros- 
perous journey by the will of God to come unto you. For I long to see you, that I may impart unto you 
some spiritual gift, to the end ye may be established; that is, that I may be comforted together with you by 
the mutual faith both of you and me.”—Romans 1:8-12. 

“Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved.’-—Romans 10:1. 


PRAYERS OF THANKSGIVING: 


“I thank my God through Jesus Christ for you all, that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole 
world.”—Romans 1:8. 

“O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death? I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.”—Romans 7:24, 25. 

“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? . . . I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” — 
From Romans 8:35-39. 

“O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past finding out! . . . For of him, and through him, and to him, are all things: to 
whom be glory for ever.”—From Romans 11:33, 36. 

“For this cause I will confess to thee among the Gentiles, and sing unto thy name . . . Rejoice, ye 
Gentiles, with his people . . . Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; and laud him, all ye people.”—From 
Romans 15:9-11. 


PRAYERS OF BENEDICTION: 


“Now the God of patience and consolation grant you to be likeminded one toward another according to 
Christ Jesus . . . Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may abound 
in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost . . Now the God of peace be with you all.’—From Ro- 
mans 15:5, 13, 33. | 

“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all . . . Now to him that is of power to stablish 
you according to my gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the rez elation of the mystery, 
which was kept secret since the world began, but now is made manifest, and by the scriptures of the prophets, 
according to the commandment of the everlasting God, made known to all nations for the obedience of faith: 
to God only wise, be glory through Jesus Christ for ever. Amen.”—Romans 16:24-27. 

—Echoes from the morning Meditation, led by Miss Janie W. McGaughey, at the Montreat Auxiliary 

Training School, 1930. 
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Suggested Prayer Topics 


The Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for Home Missions 
November 9-16 


“God forbid that I should sin against the Lord in 
ceasing to pray for you.” I Samuel 12:23. 


1. The Mountaineer—John 15:1-17. 


“The people of the mountain sections of ten states 
lie within the bounds of our General Assembly and 
constitute the peculiar Home Mission obligation and 
challenge of the Church.” “The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few.” 


2. The Jew—Romans 10:1; Genesis 12:3; Psalm 
122:6. 

In the territory occupied by our Church there are 
300,000 Jews, many of whom are more open to ac- 
cept Christ as their Messiah than ever before during 
the Christian era. God’s Word speaks very plainly: 
“Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall prosper 
that love thee.” 


3. The Foreign Speaking Peoples—Genesis 18:14; 
Jeremiah 32:17, 27; Matthew 19:26; 17:14-21. 
The work among the millions in our midst, ‘“‘who by 
language, custom and religious traditions, seem to have 
little in common with the Protestant faith,” calls for 
our unceasing prayer; but “is anything too hard for 
the Lord?” Nay, verily “with God all things are 
possible”; and many tokens of his approval rest upon 
the work of our missionaries among these needy peo- 
ples. “God forbid that we should sin against the 
Lord in ceasing to pray” for them. 


4. The Negro—James 5:16-18. 


As Elijah’s prayers stayed the rain from heaven, 
then brought showers of blessing upon a dry and 


thirsty land, may our intercession before God cause 
the windows of heaven to be opened with spiritual re- 
freshing upon the 9,000,000 Negroes within the bor- 
ders of our Church. 


5. The Indian—John 16:23-27; I John 5:14, 15. 

Of the 355,901 Indians in the United States, more 
than one-third are in Oklahoma. Our Home Mission 
work among these and the Indians of Texas challenges 
our unceasing ministry in prayer—prayer in the all- 
prevailing Name and according to the perfect will 
of Christ who died for them. 

6. The Executive Committee of Home Missions—John 
14:12-15. 

For Rev. Homer McMillan, D. D., Rev. P. D. 
Miller, Mr. A. N. Sharp, Miss Minnie Thomas, and 
the members of the Home Mission Committee, we 
would pray, that wisdom from above may be granted 
unto them as they direct this important work. Brought 
face to face daily with the opportunities that cannot 
be grasped because of lack of funds, reminded con- 
stantly that today we have 107 fewer Home Mission- 
aries than we had three years ago, their need—the 
Home Mission need of our Church—is very grave. 


7. Our Home Missionaries—Philippians 1:3-6; Ephe- 
sians 1:15-23. 

Thanking God upon every remembrance of our 
faithful Home Missionaries, let us ever make mention 
of them in our prayers, that their work may abound 
to the salvation of many among whom they labor. 


Sammy D. Hocue, Director, 
Department of Spiritual Life. 





Suggestions and Rules 
for the 


Assembly's Home Mission Reading Contest 


HE Home Missions Reading Contest, the rules of 
which we are giving herewith, was conceived and 
planned by Mrs. T. B. Roddy, Tennessee’s Synod- 

ical Secretary of Home Missions. It is designed to 
create more interest in and give more information about 
the great work of Assembly’s Home Missions. It in- 
cludes the reading of the Home Missions study book, 
“Near Neighbors,’ THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, and 
a series of twenty-one leaflets published by the Home 
Missions Committee. The leaflets have been carefully 
and prayerfully selected, and cover all phases of our 


Home Mission work. Please read carefully the fol- 
lowing rules and suggestions, and then enter the con- 
test with the idea of winning. 

1. Secure the twenty-one leaflets from the Educa- 
tional Department of the Executive Committee of Home 
Missions, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. Simply 
ask for the leaflets for the ‘Reading Contest for As- 
sembly’s Home Missions.” Leaflets can be passed 
around so it will not be necessary to order a large 
quantity. 

2. Make a poster containing these twenty-one leaf- 
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lets and mention of the November issue of THE PrEs- 
BYTERIAN SURVEY and “Near Neighbors” with caption 
“Assembly’s Home Mission Reading Contest—Ages 
10-100 years.” (See photo.) 

3. Enlist Circle leaders to distribute leaflets and 
keep records for Circle. 

4. For Circle members count five points for each 
leaflet read and for November Survey and ‘Near 
Neighbors” count 100 points each. 

5. For men and children over ten years old who 
read, double the points and count for the Circle which 
enlists them to read. 

6. Begin as soon as you choose but be sure to close 
by November 28th. 

7. Each Circle leader should report to the local 
Secretary of Assembly’s Home Missions not later than 
November 30th. 

8. Each local Secretary of Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sions should report the total from her church to the 
Educational Department of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee as soon as possible. 

9. The church having the largest number of points 
on a percentage basis according to the membership of 
the local Auxiliary in that church will be the winner. 

10. The name of the winning church will be pub- 
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Home Missions Reading Contest poster, as prepared by 
Mrs. T. B. Roddy, Memphis, Tenn. 


lished in THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, also the names 
of the next five churches scoring the highest. 


Mrs. Hicks of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Memphis, Tenn., is giving a subscription to THE Sur- 
vEY to the Circles in her Auxiliary scoring a given 
number of points in this Contest. 





Gleanings from 


Outlines for Study of ‘Near Neighbors’ 


By MRS. W. E. HINDS, Baton Rouge, La. 


(Epirork’'s Nore:—Mrs Hinds was the very efficient leader of the Home Mission Study Class at the Ala- 
bama Synodical Training School. The helps given herewith are gleanings from her outline of the textbook, 


“Near Neighbors.” 


Mrs. Hinds used a great-deal of outside material in teaching her class, as is shown by 


these notes. In her outline she suggests where some of this may be obtained. ‘Those making use of her 
suggestions will be able to find supplementary mater.al, as did Mrs. Hinds, from varied sources—news- 
papers, magazines, etc. The Ausiliary office does not carry any of this material, except Negro Spirituals, 


price 5c.) 


Reference Book: 
“Mission Study Class Leader,” by Sailer.* 


“NEAR NEIGHBORS” 
Chapters 1 and 2 


References: Government Statistics, Dept. of Labor, 
Washington, D. C.; Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, 370 7th Ave., New. York City; Report of 


— M'ssion Council, 105 East 22nd St., New York 
y. 


_Aim: To win America for Christ and make Chris- 
Can the mighty influences that go out therefrom to 


dominate all nations. A Christian America for a Chris- 
lan World. 


I. Preparation and Assignments: 

1. Leaders: 

_ Map of the United States (Section of General As- 
ee Collect pictures of our early mission work. 
fave outline for chapter carefully prepared. 


“Order all books from The Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


2. Assignments: (a) For reading and presentation; 


(b) Have class prepare outlines; (c) Discuss Aim of 
Chapter; (d) Ask for impressions of the Chapter; (e) 
Suitable Devotional. 


II. A Study of America (U. 8.): 
1. Location. 


2. Development: (a) Numerical; (b) Industrial; 
(c) Economic; (d) Financial; (e) Educational. 

3. Her religious status (Spiritual Development): 
(a) Foundation; (b) Unreached Sections; (c) Un- 
churched—57 million “no church relations’—36 million 
children no religious training; (d) Crime; (e) Unrest; 
(f) Race antagonisms; (g) Various sects and faiths. 

What is the conclusion—Is America Christian? 

4. Her Influence (International Relationships): (a) 
Official; (b) Commercial; (c) Educational; (d) Social; 
(e) Religious. 


III. The Mission Task in America: (Part of World 
Task) 

1. Size and Types 2. Unchureched communifies. 

3. Churches without support. 4. People with ideals 

alien to Christian principles. 5. Underprivileged people. 
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IV. Program for the Task: 

1. Lines of Effort: (a) Evangelistic (Primary)— 
Evangelists, Evangelism in Churches, through S. S&., 
Conferences, etc.; (b) Church Extension and Mainte- 
nance; (c) Christian Social Service; (d) Mission Study. 


V. Our Own Program: 
1. Field (page 16): 
(c) Areas of Service; 
VI. Need: 
1. Spiritual Vision; 2. 


Chapter 3 

Reference Books: Statistics and Reports from Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Dept. of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; “A Century of Dishonor,” Jackson; Leaf- 
lets from Assembly’s Home Missions Committee, 101 
Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Leaflets from Home Missions 
Council, 105 East 22nd St., New York City. 

Aim: To show our indebtedness to this native race 
and to study the ways in which we are striving to pay 
that debt. 


I. Preparation: 

1. Leader: 

(a) Room to have Indian setting; (b) Provide Indian 
Music; (c) Get Government Statistics; (d) Literature 
from Home Missions Council; (e) Read “A Century 
of Dishonor” or other well-known books; (f) Use map. 

2. Assignments: 

(a) Account of Government Schools; (b) Religion 
of Indians; (c) Work of John Eliot and David Brain- 
erd; (d) Miss Augusta Bradford, Talladega, Ala., Mis- 
sionary to Indians; (e) Frank Hall Wright; (f) Ala- 
bama Indians. 


Il. Their Early History. 

Ill. Their Characteristics. 

IV. Religion. 

V. America’s Attitude (Past and Present). 


VI. Present-Day Status,and Conditions: 

1. Statistics—Page 42. Educational: Indian chil- 
dren of school age, 86,000; ineligible, 6,000; capacity of 
schools, 60,000; government boarding schools, 24,000; 
public schools, 33,000; mission schools, 5,600; Catholic, 
4,400; Protestant, 1,300. 

2. Government High School: 

(a) Objections to Education; 
than 40% Christian; 
ing livestock. 

VII. Our Debt: 

Land; Names; Foods; Music; War Strategy. 


VIII. Paying Our Debt: 

1. Work of Home Missions Council. 

2. Work of Our Church (First Missionary Work of 
Presbyterian Church among Indians, 1803): (a) Work 
among Alabamas in East Texas; (b) Work among 
Choctaws and Chickasaws in Oklahoma. 


(a) Membership; (b) Groups; 
(d) Personal (page 18). 


Adequate funds. 


(b) Religious—Less 
(c) Occupations: Farming; Rais- 


Chapter 4 


Aim: To develop such a Christian attitude through 
our study of this great problem that we will take upon 
ourselves the obligation of Christian living and Chris- 
tian dealings among Negroes. 

Reference Readng: Literature from Interracial Com- 
mission, Atlanta, Ga. 

Books by Negroes: Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s Poems; 
What the Negro Thinks, Moton; Up from Slavery, 
Washington; Negro Year Book (order from Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.); Negro In Our History, 
Woodson; Portraits in Color, May White Ovington. 

I. Preparation: 
1. Leader: 
Study of these Reference Books; Collections of Spirit- 
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uals*; Careful Study of Negro Year Book for Statistics 
on Crime, Lynching, Industries, etc. 


2. Assignments: 

(a) Make assignments from various books; (b) 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEYS; (c) Dr. Stillman’s Work and 
Work of Stillman Institute; (d) Articles from some 
Negro writers. 


II. Negro Development and Present Status: 

1. Distribution of Population (Migrations). 
dustrial. 3. Economics. 4. Educational. 
6. Religious. 


III. Interracial Cooperation: 

1. Commission in Atlanta. 2. Church Conferences for 
Negro Women. 3. Community Chests. 4. D. V. B. S. 
5. Social Communities. 


IV. Our Own Work: 

1. Church’s Program: (a) Snedecor Memorial Synod; 
(b) Conference for Negro Ministers. 

2. Educational: (a) Stillman Institute; (b) Wom- 
en’s Conferences—pages 65-66; (c) Community Centers. 

Note closing words of chapter. 


Chapter 5 
Aim: To study carefully the history and develop- 
ment of these Mountain people in order that we may 
appreciate more fully their worth and their needs of 
greater advantages. 


2. In- 
5. Domestic. 


Reference Readings: 

“The Land of Saddle Bags,” Raine; Literature from 
our own Home Mission Office; Some novels or stories 
of these sections such as John Fox’s stories.* 


I. Preparation: 

1. Leader: 

(a) Outline of Chapter; (b) Maps, charts, pictures; 
(c) Songs of Mountain people; (d) Attractive room 
setting. 

2. Assignments: 

(a) Lessons from the “Land of Saddle Bags,” or 
book of that type, giving history, characteristics, lan- 
guage of people; (b) Dr. Guerrant’s Work. 


II. Their Early History: From the “Land of Saddle 
Bags”; Their Characteristics. 


III. The Present-Day Status: 
1. Numerical. 2. Decreasing isolation. 
tional. 4. Religious. 


3. Educa- 


IV. Our Church Program: 

1. Church’s Program: (a) Snedecor Memorial Synod; 
Medical work, Dr. Guerrant, Dr. Knopf, Cooperative 
Work. 


Chapter 6 
Aim: That through our study we may believe that 
all races and kindreds and tribes can be made of one 
mind through Christ Jesus, our Lord. 


Reference Readings: : 

1. Immigration and Naturalization Laws, Bureau of 
Immigration (Dept. of Labor), Washington. 

2. Books: “From Immigrant to Inventor,” Michael 
Pupin; “The Promised Land,” Mary Antin; “Alien 
and American,’ Edward A. Steiner; ‘“Christianity’s 
Storm Center,” Chas. Stelzle; “How the Other Half 
Lives,” Jacob Riis.* 


I. Preparation and Assignments: 
1. Immigration Laws and Naturalization ’ Laws 
(Dept. of Labor), Bureau of Immigration, Washington, 


*(Order “Negro Spirituals,” price 5c, from Woman's 
Auxiliary, 270 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo.) 

*Order all books from Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Richmond, Va. 
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Dp. C.. 2. Secure copies of Foreign newspapers. 3. Get 
reports of the Work for the Immigrant in New York 
Home Missions Council, 105 East 22nd St., New York 
City. 4. Leaflets from Our Home Mission Office, 101 
Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 5. Biographical sketches of 
Famous Aliens: Jacob Riis, Chas. Steinmetz, Michael 
Pupin, Chas. Stelzle, and some one in your own town. 


Il. The New Americans (Problem of Races): 

1. Its Status—Statistics—36,000,000 foreign-born or 
of foreign parentage; one-fourth children in U. S. live 
in the homes of foreign-born; some of the biggest for- 
eign cities in the world to be found in America 
(Bohemia in Chicago); 3,000,000 Poles, 400,000 Greeks, 
two-thirds of immigrant population which formerly 
came to this country settled in the four states—New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts; sev- 
enty-two per cent live in cities (congestion); one-tenth 
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Mexican nation have come to U. S.; 4,300,000 Jews, 
1,500 periodicals and papers. 


III. Our Part in the Solution of New American Prob- 
lems: 

Evangelistic—Community Social Service for Cubans, 
Czecho-Slovakians, Chinese, French, Hungarians, Ital- 
ians, Mexicans. 

(1) Evangelistic: Fully organized from S. S. to 
Theological Seminary; Mexican Presbyterial. 

(2) Educational: Tex.-Mex. (Kingsville, Tex.); 
Pres.-Mex. (Taft, Tex.); Spanish Department, Theo- 
logical Seminary, Austin. 


Jewish: (1) Baltimore. (2) Cooperative work with 
U. S. A. Church; Emmanuel Neighborhood House, Bal- 
timore; Northminster Neighborhood Center, Washing- 
ton. 





A ‘‘Near Neighbors” Exhibit 


FEATURE of the Conference on Assembly’s 
A Home Missions, at the Auxiliary Training 

School, Montreat, was the “Near Neighbors” 
display, prepared by Mrs. T. B. Roddy, Tennessee’s 
Synodical Secretary of Assembly’s Home Missions. 
These had already been used at the Tennessee Synodi- 
cal Training School. The peoples with whom our As- 
sembly’s Home Missions Committee works were rep- 
resented by dolls dressed in costume. In the center 


of the table, with a basket of flowers, were the Chris- 
tian and United States flags, showing our double re- 


sponsibility to our foreign-speaking peoples. The flags 
were connected with large letters, “A. H. M.,” and 
from this went red, white, and blue crepe paper stream- 
ers, upon which these “Near Neighbor” dolls were 
sitting. These messages were written on paper in 
large letters and pinned to the dolls: 


Mountain boy: ‘4,000,000 of my Mountain people need 
Home Mission Ministry.” 

Indian squaw: “56,000 Indians have never even heard 
of Jesus.” 

Czecho-Slovakian : “The majority of the farms in 
Prince George County, Va., are owned by Czecho- 

. Slovakians.” 

Negro mammy: “One-tenth of my children never enter 
a Sunday school.” 

Hungarian: “There are many of my people in Louisi- 
ana and Virginia calling for your help. Please give 
them the ‘Bread of Life.’ ” 

French: “Many French in Louisiana are eager to know 
Christ. Will you help them?” 

Cuban: “Please help build churches for the more than 
20,000 Cubans in Florida.” 

Italian: “Great work is being done for my Italian 
people—but how about the one at your very door?” 


This is a photograph of the “Near Neighbors” exhibit 
used at the Tennessee Synodical Training School, 
and then at the Auxiliary Training School, Montreat. 
How many nationalities do you recognize? 


Chinese: “Some Chinese trained at the Mission in 
New Orleans have gone home with the message of 
Christ.” 

Mexican: “One-tenth of my Nation has come to the 
United States in the past ten years. Tell them of 
Jesus and his love.” 

Jew: “The most difficult work of our Assembly’s 
Home Missions Committee is work for the Jews, 
but Christ died for them.” 

Syrian: “My people need you to tell them of Jesus, 
the Saviour of the world—the Syrian Christ!” 


This simplet yet attractive demonstration can be 
used with profit by any group. It was received with 
admiration by the women of the Training School. 





Or a Republic Prosper? 


I have lived, sir, a long time, and the longer I live, the more con- 
vincing proofs I see of this truth—that God governs in the affairs of men. 
And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without his notice, is it prob- 
able that an empire can rise without his aid? We have been assured, sir, 
in the sacred writing, that “except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.” I firmly believe this; and I also believe that with- 
out his concurring aid we shall succeed in this political building, no bet- 
ter than the builders of Babel.—(Benjamin Franklin at the Constitutional 


Convention, 1787.) 
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ITH WHAT ADDED INTEREST is anticipated 

\W/ the December SURVEY, when the Lantern will 

send out the first report of the membership of 

the Auxiliary Book Club. Have you joined? If not, 

why not? If you have read Mrs. Winsborough’s book, 

The Woman’s Auxiliary, you are eligible for mem- 

bership, so mail your name at once to The Auxiliary 

Lantern, Field Building, St. Louis. If you have not 

read this book, hasten to do so, that you may be num- 
bered in the Auxiliary Book Club. 


x * * #* * * 


THERE IS A NEW IDEA for that Secretary of 
Literature who has been so disheartened by a lack of 
interest in her carefully arranged literature table that 
she has repeatedly resolved to throw up her job—but 
later thought better of it. The trouble is not with the 
bill of fare but the way it is served. Haven’t you 
noticed that the usual things fail to attract when the 
unusual invariably arouse curiosity and interest? It 
is as true in Auxiliary work as in other things. There 
have been many novel ways of distributing literature, 
but you may not have tried this one. 

Out of the largest size sheet of colored blotting paper 
or cardboard, cut a big basket with a handle. On the 
back paste a strip of paper to serve as a pocket. From 
catalogs and magazines cut pictures of different colored 
fruit, fold your leaflets lengthwise, and paste lightly a 
fruit on one end. Place these leaflets in the impro- 
vised pocket at the back, so that only the fruit ap- 
pears at the top from the front. Additional leaflets and 
fruit may be inserted by cutting slits in the basket 
near the top. Now hang your basket (a real Thanks- 
giving one) in a conspicuous place at your meeting, 
invite every member to have some fruit, and you will 
be rewarded for your trouble. 


x * *+ * *& # 


OUR CIRCLE CHANCED TO MEET during the Week 
of Prayer and Self-Denial. Our hostess, who was also 
our Circle Chairman, conceived the idea of practicing 
a bit of self-denial in our very own circle, so instead 
of our usual and ever-expected refreshments, on that 
day she served us a glass of water—and a silver quar- 
ter enticingly tied up with a bit of tinsel and. paper 
embroidery. We had many a laugh and maybe a thrill 
and a tear or two of joy as we added our self-denial 
refreshment offering to our treasury that afternoon. 
We left our Circle meeting with empty stomachs, but 
with full hearts, each with a prayer ‘on our lips that 
the tiny offering might be multiplied many times in 
the service of our Lord, whose life has showed to us 
“the blessedness of giving.” 


* =e * * * * 


DO YOU PRAY THROUGH YOUR SURVEY? Try it 
for one month, with pencil in hand and a map before 


CANTERN 


Mail suggestions to 
The Auxiliary lantern, 


270277 Tield Building St. louis, Mo, 


you. Note every request for prayer. Turn every ex- 
pressed need into a petition, every reported success 
into a thanksgiving. Follow the travelers as they 
journey over land and sea. Such study will soon fur- 
nish abundant answer to “What shall I ask for’ and 
it will unseal some lips that have been silent at the 
hour of prayer. 


*> *+ * * & # 


A WIDE-AWAKE AUXILIARY not only devoted an 
entire day to the study of the “Home Mission Book” 
but also on that day served a “Home Mission Lunch- 
eon.” ‘The luncheon was prepared to emphasize the 
different nationalities represented by the work of the 
Assembly’s Home Mission Committee. Booths repre- 
senting the various countries and decorated accordingly, 
with name above each, were arranged on two sides of a 
large Sunday-school room. In each was a table, on 
which was a food of the native land, presided over by 
a lady dressed in an attractive costume of the country 
represented. As the women of the Auxiliary filed in 
to be served, cafeteria style, they passed from one booth 
to another, being served by the women in costume. In 
the center of the room small tables were placed, where 
they could sit and eat. At the middle booth were pack- 
ages of Home Mission literature, served by ladies with 
aprons and caps, with the letters A. H. M. (Assembly’s 
Home Missions). That fall an offering was being taken 
for Stuart Robinson School, so a box with a hole in 
it was in evidence, in which the money was dropped. 
The lady with the African booth brought her “black 
Mammie” with a red bandanna kerchief on her head, 
who served hot ginger bread. The foods and costumes 
to represent the nationalities were arranged by the 
women in charge, according to their taste. The booth 
where the bread was served was represented by “The 
Bible, the Bread of Life.” 


* * * # * * 


HAVE YOU TRIED asking each person who gives a 
leaflet to begin her talk with, “I have decided to de- 
vote my life to the work at ~-----.-----.-- , because it 
ON Sc oceseoe eo (and then go on to tell of the 
phase of work explained by her leaflet, telling just the 
points which appeal to her as worth while devoting 
her life to.) Or, if the leaflet just describes customs 
and countries, say, “Now please shut your eyes and 
try to see yourself in ________-_-_--. The sky is bright 
and the trees are green, and the houses are built like 
Ree ay aA ” (and see it yourself while you tell it, 
and if they play fair you could even peep at your leaf- 
let to see that you get it all in.) Or, give each person 
in the room a sentence, either copied or adapted from 
the leaflet, describing the country and its customs—not 
sentences which have to follow each other, but com- 
plete thoughts—then say, ‘‘Let’s all describe ----------. 
Mrs. Jones, what do you know about it?” Then ask 
others to tell what they know. The good program 18 
the one which uses the most people. 


* * +> * & # 


PASTORS’ AID SECRETARIES, do you often puzzle 
your brains to find a different way to encourage call- 
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ing? One Auxiliary reports this novel way: Each 
member received a card, by mail, with the following 
message: 


THE SOCIAL VISITING GAME 


MES. <ncccantosocus , most happy will be 
Your smiling face at her home to see. 
To MYG@ <ocs50e-ee aa you also may go— 


She, too, will be glad to greet you, I know. 
On these two please do call right away, 
And so our visiting game you play. 
With this request you must comply 
Before Thanksgiving Week glides by. 
(Signed ) 
Pastor’s Aid Secretary. 


This plan may be adapted to Circles, neighborhoods. 
or Auxiliaries as a whole. Please send the Auxiliary 
Lantern your ways to encourage calling, that we may 
help others. 


* * * * * * 


The Secretary of Spiritual Life has her duties defi- 
nitely outlined but even she may like to stimulate in- 
terest by departing a little from the usual. At some 
meeting when she is given an opportunity to present 
her cause, she might say a few words about Time: 
time as made up of immortal stuff; time as a fabric 
out of which we weave life. Follow this by distributing 
slips of paper on which are printed the seven days of 
the week, and two spaces in which to write the amount 
of “Time Saved” and “Time Wasted.” Then make an 
appeal that for one week every member of the Auxiliary 
keep the record conscientiously and meditate daily 
upon the use of their immortal time. This record is 
intended only for the one who keeps it. Time thus 
spent will not be time lost. 


* * * *£ *& 


One Pastor’s Aid Secretary, who was eager not only 
to be of some real help to her pastor, but also to de- 
velop the art of visiting among the members of her 
Auxiliary, had the following plan adopted: 

At the first meeting of the Executive Board in April, 
she announced that she would set aside one day of 
each week for church visitation. Each circle was then 
asked to take its turn as the “Visiting Circle.” (In 
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this particular Auxiliary there were four circles, so 
each served three months during the year as the “Visit- 
ing Circle.’) The chairman of the “Visiting Circle” 
was instructed to supply the Pastor’s Aid Secretary with 
the names of four of her members who would accom- 
pany the Secretary, one for each of the four visiting 
days that month. 

In this way regular visitation was assured and many 
women who had never made church visits before agreed 
to accompany the Secretary. 


* * * * * * 


A feature which added interest to the luncheon period 
of an “All Day Mission Study Class,” using ‘The 
Church in China” as a textbook, may be used equally 
as successfully with either of our study books for this 
winter. Someone whose opinion was valued had taken 
a copy of the book—read it carefully, marking such 
sentences as seemed to contain an interesting fact, an 
impressive sentence or a new idea. These sentences 
were then cut out—allowing a sentence for each mem- 
ber. A sentence was fastened by a clip to each “place 
card,” which by the way had been made by one of the 
members of red and yellow (China’s colors) tissue 
paper, in two forms, a lantern and a Chinese boat. 

During the luncheon period, the President asked that 
any member having a sentence which seemed ‘especially 
striking to her would rise and read it loud enough 
for all to hear. The number who responded were sur- 
prising—often several at a time so eager were they to 
share with others these impressive “thought pegs” 
which would fasten the lessons on their minds. The 
auxiliary using this plan had a large membership— 
there were 150 present at the luncheon—but the small 
auxiliary could use the plan equally as successfully— 
allowing three sentences to each member—the Presi- 
dent calling for first “an interesting fact,’’ then for an 
“impressive sentence,’ and then for “a new idea” or 
“lesson for us” or some such division. 

Also it might make an interesting variation to have 
three members read the book (you’d be assured of at 
least three readers) and select the sentences upon which 
all concurred. Try the plan with variations and write 
us about them. 








for this book scems most natural. 


by Henry H. Sweets, D. D., LL. D. 





A Guide to Wise Reading—The November Book 


THE BOOK IN THE LIGHT OF ITS BOOKS, By WILLIAM Ray DoByNs 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, Publishers. 


The book is an introduction to the comprehensive knowledge of the Bible. 
“To one who knows Dr. William Ray Dobyns intimately, the title he has chosen 
To Dr. Dobyns the Bible is indeed “The Book.’ 
I take great pleasure in most cordially commending these lectures, with the earnest 
hope that the messages they contain may have a broad range and deeply affect the mind 
and the heart of the Christians of our own and other lands.”—From the Introduction, 


Order from PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


$1.75. 1929. 
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Arkansas Intermediate Conference, held at the Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Camp, Petit Jean 
Mountain, near Morrilton, Arkansas. 


Is There Anything New in Conferences? 


By W. K. SPILMAN, Director of Religious Education, Synod of Arkansas 


CONFERENCE, as a general thing, is just a 
conference, usually like every other conference— 
same features, with program built to try to meet 
a local need. The First Intermediate Conference for 
the Synod of Arkansas was held at Petit Jean Moun- 
tain, June 23rd to July Ist, 1930. It was notable for 
its departure from ordinary conference procedure, and 
still its clear conformity to religious educational stand- 


ards and conference outlines as recommended by the 
Committee of Religious Education and Publication at 
Richmond. 

Under the direction of the Rev. Frank P. Anderson, 
D. D., Fort Smith, Ark., the program and curriculum 
were built in a new and acceptable manner around the 
Shorter Catechism. 

Organization units used were the tribes of Israel. 
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The instructors were known as the tribe of Levi, and 
students were divided into groups as the other tribes. 
At the entrance to the beautiful camp site appeared a 
sign “This is the Land of Canaan.” Various geograph- 
ical features were indicated by appropriate signs. The 
mountain stream which usually was the swimming pool, 
but owing to the unprecedented drouth, was dry, bore the 
legend “The Dead Sea.” The Auditorium was Jeru- 
salem (whither the tribes go up). The only study 
course not based on the Shorter Catechism was the 
Biblical Geography under the direction of Miss Mamie 
Gene Cole, and these clever adaptations helped to fix 
geographical facts on the students’ minds. A forty-foot 
physical map of Palestine in the time of Christ was 
built by the boys, out in the open, under the direction 
of Mr. Frank Beckman, of Fort Smith, Ark. 

The Bible Course taught by the Rev. C. W. Ander- 
son, D. D., of Dardanelle, was based on the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Catechism teachings concerning 
them. The Vesper speaker, the Rev. Roy L. Davis, of 
Wynne, Ark., based his talks on the last part of the 
Shorter Catechism. His outline depicted Christ as 
Prophet, Priest and King, clearing up any confusion 
that might exist in the minds of the youthful students. 

The most unusual and outstanding feature was the 
dramatization of the Shorter Catechism by the students. 
The arrangement was made by the Rev. Frank P. An- 
derson, assisted by Miss Cole, who added the beautiful 
dramatizations and tableaux, and directed the musical 
score. A small orchestra of real musicians added to 
the effectiveness. Heretofore the Catechism has, as far 
as we can find out, never been taught through a com- 
prehensive dramatization. It was a dignified and wor- 
shipful presentation, demonstrating clearly the effec- 
tiveness of the Shorter Catechism as a dramatic vehicle. 
It showed the ease with which memorization could be 
accomplished by the student body, when the material 
was satisfactorily interpreted. 

The course in Presbyterianism was taught by Dr. 
Anderson and was based on the doctrinal questions. 
Time was taken to do all work throughly. The con- 
ference met on the same dates as the Ninth Annual 
Arkansas Young People’s Conference, on the same 
mountain, but a mile away from the older group. The 
dramatization was given on Sunday afternoon in the 
June Auditorium at. the Young People’s Conference. 
Simultaneous meeting of the two conferences resulted 
in the younger students traveling to and from the 
conference with their older brothers and sisters, and 
in the care of people from their home towns which 
proved to be very satisfactory to home folks. 

A somewhat different system of records was worked 
out. Each member of the conference, upon his ar- 
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rival, was given a white middy hat, and his conference 
record was stamped pictorially on the brim and the 
decorations colored by Miss Leah Franes Wilson, in 
bright waterproof colors. The award for the com- 
pletion of the Bible course was the tables of stone on 
which the Ten Commandments were written. For Pres- 
byterianism, the Church seal. For Biblical geography, 
the map of Palestine in miniature. Numerous athletic 
and service awards were allowed, as well as some extra 
honors. The honor student in each study group re- 
ceived the owl. Some humorous awards won _ indi- 
vidually, such as the “camp goat” were given. Swas- 
tikas in different colors were voted for individual serv- 
ice the last day. 

Recreation hours contained some opportunity for 
creative work. “Mountain John’ was there and taught 
basket-making from the cutting of the hickory poles 
to the finished product. 

The conference was held as an experiment this year 
to test the advisibility of holding a regular Intermediate 
Conference or summer camp. The high character of the 
work accomplished and the fine results obtained have 
made it imperative to continue the work as a perma- 
nent part of Synod’s Program of Religious Education. 

The cooperation of twenty of our fine workers 
throughout the Synod made possible the carrying out 
of this effective conference. The attendance was one 


hundred. 





SCLVING LIFE’S EVERYDAY PROBLEMS 
by JAMES GORDON GILKEY 
McMillan. Price, $1.75 


This book lives up to its name. It offers twelve sets 
of practical, working suggestions, every one of which 
will aid everyday people like you and myself to live 
a happier and more effective life. In being practical, 
the author has in no sense sacrificed being spiritual. 
Through every line of the book we feel the love that 
the author bears for the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Every suggestion that he makes is rooted and 
founded first of all on faith in Jesus Christ. Some of 
the suggestions which most appealed to me were those 
in the chapters which bore these headings: 

Getting a Perspective on Success 
Taking Second Place Gracefully 
Working Without a Sense of Strain 
Keeping Life Reasonably Simple 
Taking Criticism in the Right Way 

One of the great charms of the book is the pertinent 
use of illustrations and poetical quotations. I predict 
that during the next year we will hear our ministers 
give many quotations from this book. But the book 
is not for ministers primarily; it is for busy men 
and women, young and old, who, in the rush and hurry 
of the day’s work, need the help that the book offers in 
“Solving Life’s Everyday Problems.’—A. B. B. 
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Benevolent Receipts for April 1—September 30, 1929 
Benevbdlent Receipts for April 1—September 30, 1930 


Decrease for six months of present church year 


$23,246.92 
20,468.44 


$ 2,778.48 
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midst and our Negro neighbors. 





The Vacation Church School 


In this issue of “The Presbyterian Survey,” we are giving a number of accounts 
of Vacation Church Schools held during the summer just past. Our readers will note 
the adaptability of this activity of Religious Education to any community and any 
group. We have represented here the city and the country, the foreigner in our 












HROUGH the vision and faithful daily service 
T of a few consecrated members of the Auxiliary of 

the Westminster Presbyterian Church, assisted by 
the Intermediate girls, and through the generous dona- 
tions which were made, our second year of a success- 
ful four weeks Standard Vacation Bible School has 
just come to a close. Ninety-two children were en- 
rolled, and the average attendance was sixty-five. Scrip- 
ture Memory work, Bible stories and songs were 
stressed, with time given to recreation and handwork. 
Through the generosity of Rev. A. P. Gregory, Super- 
intendent of Home Missions in Suwanee Presbytery, 
prizes for perfect recitation of Scripture passages, books 
of the Bible, and catechism were given to eighteen. Two 
girls recited the Catechism perfectly. Dramatization of 
the stories of Ruth and Joseph, and a Bible Drill giv- 





















































The City Church 
Westminster Church, 


Jacksonville, Florida 


ing names of groups, Key Word, and locating quota- 
tions from the Bible were part of the closing exercises. 
Thirty garments, pillowcases, scarfs, books, and towels 
were completed and sent to Thornwell orphanage, the 
children’s ward of a local hospital, and a foreign mis- 
sionary. After paying all expenses from weekly free- 
will offerings, the balance of $10.00 was given to Home 
Mission work in our own field. Two parties were given 
by the Circles of the Auxiliary during the school ses- 
sion. 

Part of the closing program was repeated at a Sun- 
day evening service to a large and appreciative audience. 

A report of the Daily Vacation Bible School and of 
the delegate sent to the Senior Conference for Young 
People formed part of the program given at the July 
Auxiliary meeting. 












ROM July 30th through August 8th, this country 
- church held its first Daily Vacation Bible School, 

with an enrollment of eighty-eight and an aver- 
age attendance of seventy-two. The sessions were held 
from nine to eleven-thirty each morning, in half-hour 
periods. 

















There were four departments—Beginners, Primary, 
Junior, and Intermediate. Outstanding features of this 
Bible School were the absence of handwork and the 
enthusiasm of both parents and pupils in every phase 
of the work. In the Intermediate Department, the 
course of study included the Book of Acts, geography 
of the Holy Land, and Laws of Living. The Juniors 
a working knowledge of the Bible. Both Bible and 
took a special interest in memory work and in getting 
character stories were used in this Department. The 
Primary and Beginner Departments had Bible and 
character-building stories, games and songs, and mem- 
ory verses. ‘The musical instruction was quite help- 
ful, providing a means for the pupils to learn many 
hymns and songs. The entire teaching force of eight 










































































The Country Church 
Liberty Church, Greenbank, W. Va. 











volunteered their services and, with one exception, was 
made up of local leaders. After the last session, pupils 
and parents gathered in the beautiful grove which sur- 
rounds the church and enjoyed a picnic lunch. The 
Commencement Exercises were held in the church that 
night. Every child having perfect attendance received 
a picture of the Bible School. 
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The Colored Church 


Gregg Street Mission, Houston, Texas 
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HE only organized Presbyterian Negro church in 
T the Synod of Texas is located at 1310 Gregg 

Street, Houston, Tex. The church functions un- 
der its own pastor and session, but is supervised and 
largely supported by the Second Church of Houston. 
The Pastor, Rev. James Henry Boyce, graduate of 
Stillman, and his competent wife, Margaret Boyce, are 
able and faithful workers, and are greatly beloved and 


respected by their people. For the past four years the 
Second Church has conducted a Daily Vacation Bible 
School for the community in which the church is lo- 
cated. The above pictures the school held June 23- 
July 3, 1930, which was the largest school yet held 
with an enrollment of 186 and an average attendance 
of 130. The program followed was similar to that used 
in other churches and the materials used largely the 
same as those used in the white schools throughout the 
Synod. The efforts put forth here have already re- 
sulted in an almost doubled attendance upon regular 
Sunday school, but of course the influence of the school 
upon the character and lives of those touched cannot 
be measured. The response to this simple effort on the 
part of one church and a few of its members who gave 
their services is fairly indicative of the fields at our 
door already white unto the harvest. The Southern 
Church may well take stock of her investments for the 
life enrichment of her colored children. Perhaps then 
we would discover not so much what we are doing as 
what we are not doing. 


ELLEN G. WILSON, 
Director of Religious Education, 
Second Pres. Church, Houston, Tex. 





A Daily Vacation Bible School 
By MRS. O. T. 


MAGINE for a moment that you are among us down 
in Texas about the first of June. We are getting 
ready for the Daily Vacation Bible Schools among 

the Mexican people. The following are some of the 
actual experiences we go through every year. 


About two weeks before our schools are to begin we 
start a general collection among our American friends, 
and when I say general collection I literally mean just 
that—pencils, pieces of chalk and crayon, partly used 
tablets, notebooks, or composition books (left-overs 
from the last school term just closed), magazines, 
pieces of cardboard, boxes, scraps of all kinds, silk, 
cotton, linen or wool. We go to the American churches 
and get old Bible rolls, all the old children’s litera- 
ture we get our hands on, etc. 


Then we divide our “loot” among as many schools 
as we are to have in the district, or as far as the “col- 
lection” will go around. 


Next, we announce in our church when and where 
We are to hold such a school. This happens one Sun- 
day night. By Monday morning the teachers (all 
Volunteers with no salary) are surrounded by a mul- 
titude of children, the majority of whom they had never 
seen in their lives. They do not know where or from 
Whom so many children heard of such a school, for 
the great majority are Catholic children who never at- 


Among the Mexicans in Texas 
PIMENTEL 


tend a Protestant church, but the fact is they have 
come, they are there and it is up to the teacher to 
grasp a golden opportunity, which she may never have 
again with the same children, of sowing the precious 
seed in their tender hearts and minds. 


The places where we hold our schools—churches, 
little shacks, under a barn, by a house, just so we 
can get a little shade, behind chicken coops, etc. I 
actually taught under these conditions and am not 
exaggerating facts. 

A year ago I taught Bible stories and illustrated 
with manual work done by the boys, a class of fourteen 
boys. We did not want the girls to get out and work 
in the hot sun, so the boys gallantly worked outside 
by the side of a little room used for a mission—for 
there was no room for both groups inside. The boys 
made little mats to kneel on on the ground, and worked 
on one single bench—used for a table. The time thus 
occupied was measured by the sun. When the sun 
came up high enough to strike directly on their backs 
and it became unbearable, they would quietly put up 
their work, regretting they could not finish it—and 
thus, under such circumstances, but very happily did 
we work for a month! All I would do was to rub cold 
cream on their backs so they wouldn’t blister, and 


(Continued on page 704) 
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I Believe in Assembly's Home Missions 


By ROSWELL C. LONG, D. D. 


During the month of November I shall be pleased 
to accept the privilege offered me by the General As- 
sembly of making a supplemental offering for Assembly’s 
Home Missions through regular channels, in order that 
the $91,000.00 debt of the Executive Committee of Home 
Missions may be liquidated, and that the Committee 
may have the $34,000.00 considered essential to restore 
enterprises that they have been compelled to close be- 
cause of my negligence and the negligence of other 
church members, more or less like myself. It is my 
understanding that this offering I am making in No- 
vember is to be an honest-to-goodness over-and above 
supplemental offering, that is, it is to be over-and-above 
my regular plan of giving and over-and-above my pro- 
portionate plan of giving. I shall do this because I 
am a Christian, because I am a Presbyterian and be- 
lieve in Assembly’s Home Missions. I have several 
reasons for believing in Assembly’s Home Missions: 


I. BECAUSE OF THOSE WHO ARE LEADING THE 
ENTERPRISE. 


With the retirement of the beloved Dr. S. L. Morris, 
the Assembly showed its wisdom and keen insight into 
what is needed at this particular time by electing to 
the position of Executive Secretary, Dr. Homer Mc- 
Millan, a great statesman, who has for a score and four 
years been associated with this great Kingdom Enter- 
prise; with a thorough grasp of the situation in both 
the business and the Church world; thoroughly trained 
in the essentials of his task, possessing first of all a 
great love for Christ, and commanding throughout the 
Church the love of his brethren. Dr. McMillan is 
author of the attractive study book, “Near Neighbors,” 
which is proving of great help to classes this fall in 
giving the right conception of the task, and is pulling 
hard at the heartstrings of all who are interested in 
Home Missions. Dr. McMillan will continue to lead 
the Church forward in a work that has had a truly 
remarkable growth in our Church. 


Associated with him is Mr. A. N. Sharp, Treasurer, 
who for twenty-four years has been silently working at 
the most difficult task that a Church can commit to 
one of her servants. It is a hidden task. Nobody has 
time for flowers, or public acclaim to bestow on a 
Treasurer. But this man Sharp doesn’t seem to worry 
about a little matter like that. He is a man of acute 
business sense, steady and persevering in his task, and 
the Church has learned this. He knows how to hold 
the bag without the loss of a penny. His are not “pock- 
ets with holes in them.” All he asks is that the money 
be addressed to No. 101 Marietta Street, and he assures 
the Church that it shall be faithfully guarded and care- 
fully spent in the interest of the advance of the King- 
dom of Christ. 


We rejoice in the splendid way Rev. P. D. Miller, 
Educational Secretary, has taken hold of one of the 
most interesting tasks committed to a Church official. 
He has won for himself a place in the affections of 


Church people wherever he has appeared in public, and 
through articles he has written in the interest of his 
task. 


Connected with the Committee and in charge of the 
Negro work, we have that splendid servant of God, 
Dr. R. A. Brown. He makes a splendid impression by 
reason of the humility of his spirit and the exhibition 
of every evidence that he is relying on divine guidance 
to help him with one of the hardest tasks that our 
Church has—that of taking Christ to the colored people. 


Miss Minnie Thomas, who for seven years has been 
Dr. McMillan’s “right-hand man,” now becomes “right- 
hand man” to the entire Committee, by taking over the 
duties formerly efficiently managed by the late beloved 
Miss Sue Haley. Because she knows the work, the 
Church has confidence in Miss Thomas’ ability to do 
the work committed to her as Secretary of Literature. 


When I look at the leadership, the Church has in the 
make-up of this Committee, I am further encouraged. 
Notice this line-up: 


Mr. W. M. Everett, Chairman, Leading Attorney of 
the City of Atlanta, Ga. 


Dr. J. W. Caldwell, pastor of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Andrew Bramlett, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Dr. R. H. McCaslin, pastor of Riverside Presbyte- 
rian Church, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Dr. J. S. Foster, pastor First Presbyterian Church, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mr. Geo. White, Prominent Insurance Executive in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. W. M. Anderson, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Dallas, Tex. 

Mrs. W. Frank Smith, Atlanta, Ga., Member Assem- 
bly’s Stewardship Committee. 

Mrs. John Bratton, Lynchburg, Va., formerly chair- 
man of Woman’s Work in our Church. 

I am convinced that I can, with perfect safety, com- 
mit the task of Home Missions to this leadership and 
be assured that any contribution I make to this enter- 
prise will be carefully guarded and wisely distributed; 
and that, when they ask for $125,000.00 in supplemental 
efferings during the month of November, they know 
that they need every penny of it if they are to do the 
work the Church is asking them to do. 


II. BECAUSE OF THE PURPOSE BEHIND THE ENTERPRISE 

As I understand it, the purpose of Home Missions is 
to win all people in the Homeland to Christ and carry 
the gospel of Christ to every part of our country, espec- 
ially to the people and classes where, without the aid 
of the Assembly’s Home Missions, it is impossible to 
inaugurate and support enterprises designed to win them 
to Christ. Every problem in our national life resolves 
itself into a missionary task. We are in the midst of 
a definite drift toward secularism and humanism; when 
more and more people are beginning to depend upon 
the worship of the external; when our church mem- 
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bers are demanding formalism and ritualism in their 
services; when the machine, and the business con- 
nected with it and supported by it, dominates the 
mental and spiritual attitude; and when our people are 
subject to the tyranny of “things.” I believe in Home 
Missions because I believe in the Christ that Home 
Missions presents. I believe that the only way to meet 
mechanism is with the might of Christian principles 
in industry. We are confronted with an industrial sit- 
uation in the South today that can never be cured by 
a policy of “palliation” on one hand nor by excited 
“excoriation” on the other hand. It will not help to 
say that certain magazines and religious journals are 
unacquainted with the facts about Marion, Gastonia 
and other places, and thus try to excuse our lack of 
statesman-like and Christian-like approach to the task. 
Neither will it avail for us to condemn industrial mag- 
nates for their ruthlessness in demanding dividends 
at the expense of wages and humane consideration of 
employees. But between these two there is an open 
door for the entrance of the policy of the Golden Rule 
which, as I understand it, begins in the hearts of in- 
dividuals, in the acceptance of a world Saviour, and 
works itself out by meeting industrial crises with the 
conquering spirit of Christ. I believe that the next 
zreat move, if I understand the supreme purpose of 
Home Missions, will be in this direction. 


III. BECAUSE I AM A STEWARD OF My “NEAR 
NEIGHBORS” 


We are so familiar with the names of our ‘‘Near 
Neighbors” that we often forget their needs. They are 
the Foreigners in our midst, the Negroes, the people 
of the Frontiers, people of the Mountains, and the 
Indians. They represent twelve nationalities “at our 
own door.” These “Near Neighbors” of mine want the 
same things that I do. They want recognition of their 
national heritage, political freedom, social justice, room 
to breathe—spiritually, intellectually, physically and in- 
dustrially. They want recognition by others in the 
Church of their pride in national integrity, and they 
want real neighborliness. But above all other things 


my “Near Neighbors” need (as I need) and want—a 
Saviour. 


The Assembly’s Home Missions Committee does not 
believe that the Church is willing to neglect her ‘Near 
Neighbors.” We do not understand just why God has 
placed us in the midst of neighbors who have so many 
needs, but we do understand the principles of trustee- 
ship or Stewardship, namely, that regardless of the 
reason, the fact of our Stewardship exists. I cannot 
afford to continue to allow the Home Missions Com- 
mittee to receive less than two-thirds of the amount 
apportioned by my Church for the cause of answering 
the needs of these “Near Neighbors.” ‘The General 
Assembly assigns 16.3% of the Church’s benevolent 
contributions to this great work, but the report to 
the last Assembly indicates that Presbyteries and 
Synods in adjusting the budget reduce the percentages, 
and congregations reduce it still further. The result 
is that instead of receiving 16.3% of benevolent con- 
tributions, the Executive Committee of Home Missions 
literally receives not more than 10%. If I am a faith- 
ful Steward, I must help to lift the level and preserve 
the integrity of balanced giving in my local church. 

Among these “Near Neighbors” of mine, our Assem- 
bly’s Home Missions Committee must build new church 
buildings, and restore enterprises that have been lost 
by reason of negligence. Education and hospitaliza- 
tion must be pushed more vigorously, and the call of 
the Christ must be obeyed more promptly in the future 
than it has in the past. I believe that evangelism is 


the one task that Christ assigned to his Church. We 
are doing a multitude of things in a multitude of ways. 
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We have our organizations, our programs, our budget, 
our goals, our conferences, our committees and our 
meetings. Home Missions has as its heart the ideal, 
that with all of these ways and means they must have 
a central theme, namely, that our one task is to pre- 
sent the Person and tell the Story of Christ. Evan- 
gelism and Stewardship are twins; they bear the rela- 
tionship of the blood to the veins. If I am to achieve 
the purpose Christ has for his Church, I must be a 
Steward. It is required in a Steward that a man be 
faithful. I believe we should give the Committee in 
November the full asking of $125,000.00 in order to 
discharge the Stewardship on our part. 


IV. BEecausE— 


Stewardship furnishes the only sufficient motivation 
for accomplishing the vital purpose of Home Missions— 
the creation of a Christian nation and so of a Chris- 
tian world. The true Steward of Christ will realize 
his responsibility in meeting the existing conditions in 
our nation today which challenge the Church to new 
and larger tasks. It is only as the principles of Stew- 
ardship are embraced and practiced by the Church 
membership that she will be able to respond to this 
challenge and to meet the spiritual and religious needs 
of the growing and changing South. If these princi- 
ples are lived and practiced in every phase of life by 
those who sit in the pews of our churches, the accom- 
Elishment of the Home Missions purpose will be as- 
sured. \ \ \ 


Stewardship teaches God’s supreme ownership and 
man’s partnership with Him in the accomplishment of 
his redemptive purpose for mankind. All souls belong 
to Him, and the Red Man’s soul is as of much value in 
his sight as the White Man’s soul. America is pecu- 
liarly indebted to the Indian. Here is an opportunity 
for the Church of Christ to prove herself true to the 
trust committed to her. Stewardship makes it possible 
to transform material possessions into spiritual bless- 
ings. Thus the consecration of life and material wealth 
will result in the saving of a people for Christ, and 
in spiritual blessings and fellowship with Christ for 
the individual or church that has entered into part- 
nership with Christ in such a service. 


The Church or individual cannot shift the responsi- 
bility. Christ has called us to be his partners and 
has delivered unto us his goods, the resources of time. 
talents, personality, prayer and material wealth. Shall 
the gospel be carried to those who have for so long been 
isolated and separated from the rest of the world, or 
is the Church not yet awake and aware of her great 
stewardship and her responsibility of winning for 
Christ the splendid manhood and womanhood found 
in our mountain sections? How shall we as his own 
servants be able to account for opportunities used and 
time and talents invested? We are stewards of the 
“least of these.” 


In his last prayer, Christ prayed that “all should be 
made one.” The only way that the world can be made 
one is through the person of Jesus Christ. The gospel 
is the only power that the world has ever known that 
can bring all races and people into harmony with God 
and peace with one another. Stewardship can be 
counted on to help solve the race problem, because 
Stewardship leads men to accept Christ as a partner 
and all men are brothers in Him. “In Christ there is 
no East nor West, in Him no South nor North.” Chris- 
tian people and church members must first recognize 
God’s ownership and man’s partnership with Christ 
and practice the principles of brotherly love, self- 
secrifice, and service. Then, love and lives and per- 
sonalities and purses will be available for the evan- 
gelization of the world through a Christian nation. 
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November Program 

A CHURCH-WIDE AGENCY FOR EVANGELISM 

The June program dealt with the Presbytery and 
Synod as Home Mission Agencies. The purpose of 
this program is to acquaint the men fully with the 
Assembly’s Executive Committee. This is the last and 
largest of the Home Mission Agencies. It is hoped 
that the men will ask questions and discuss this Com- 
mittee until its duties and functions are thoroughly 
known. Try to create an attitude of sympathy towards 
this branch of the church and encourage the men to 
give their hearty support to its many-sided work. 
FELLOWSHIP AND DINNER Hour—( forty-five minutes. ) 

Invocation. 

Supper and Entertainment. 

PRESIDENT’S Prertop—(four to seven minutes.) 

Hymn: “I Love Thy Kingdom Lord.” 

Reports from the Group Leaders on assignments for 
October. 

Announcement of Service Program for November. 

Other announcements. 

Announcement of the topics, purpose and Chairman 
of the Department of Home Missions who is th2 
Leader for this meeting. 

WorsuHip ServiceE—(four to seven minutes.) 

Hymn: “Is Your Life a Channel of Blessing.” 

Prayer: That the Spirit may guide in this worship. 

Scripture: Ephesians 4:1-7; Acts 8:1-8. 

Prayer. 

EDUCATIONAL ProGRAM—(twenty-five minutes. ) 

First Topic: The Organization and Purpose of the 

Assembly's Home Mission Committee. 

1. Organization. 

(a) Locate the office. (b) Name the Com- 
mittee Chairman, Secretaries and 
Treasurer. (c) How the Committee 

and Secretaries are appointed. 

Second Topic: The Work of this Committee. 

1. To act as an equalization agency for the en- 
tire Church in administering funds. 

2. To promote Missionary education. 

3. Responsibility for special classes. 

Third Topic: Fulfilling Its Fundamental Purpose. 
1. Number of workers in the field. 

2. Number and names of Evangelists in the field. 
3. Number of Evangelistic meetings held. 
4. Number of souls won through this channel last 
year. 
Open ForumM—(five minutes). 
BrIEF MESSAGE FROM THE Pastor——(three minutes. ) 
HyMN—“I Love to Tell the Story.” 
PRAYER. 


Men's Congress 


The Congress 
Is promoted by the Interdenominational Council on 
Men’s Work, representing 22 denominations. 
Is the first men’s convention ever put on by the 
Men’s Work Agencies of the different denominations. 
Is, in the judgment of the members of the Council, 
the most significant men’s convention ever held in 
this country. 
Is limited in attendance to 1,000 delegates appor- 
tioned among 22 or more denominations. 
Is to be held in Crnctrnnati, Horet Greson, De- 
CEMBER 11-12, 1930. 
The Purpose 
To make men see the place of the Church in our 
modern world. 
To evaluate and vitalize religious movements among 
men. 
To develop in men loyalty to denominational agen- 
cies and programs. 
To promote among men interdenominational fellow- 
ship and cooperation. 
To construct better programs for men in_ local 
churches. 
To lead men to know the meaning of Christ in 
their lives. 
The Program 
Four half-day sessions for four great subjects: 
1. The place of the Church in Modern Life. 
2. Religious Movements Among Men. 
3. Programs for Men in Local Churches. 
4. The Meaning of Christ in Personal Life. 
Half of each session for discussion directed by a 
competent Commission. 
Two evening sessions addressed by men who rank 
among our country’s ablest statesmen. 
Some of the most essential men now dated. Com- 
plete personnel announced soon. 
Singing by the men and special music of the best 
quality. 
The Plan 
Each Men’s Work Agency responsible for its quota 
of the 1000 delegates. 
Advance registrations pledging delegates to attend 
six sessions. 
Delegations seated in sections marked by standards. 
Commissions prepared in advance to direct discus- 
sions and report findings. 
Registration fee of three dollars. 
Direct correspondence to Chairman of Executive 
Committee. 
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AFRICO-CONGO MISSION. 
Bibanga, 1917. 

_ care A. P. C. Mission, 
ll Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 

via 7 _Town). 
, Miss Virginia. 

pox to Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Fontaine, Miss Janette (R. N.) 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. 7. 


Bulape, 1915. 
eare A. P. C. Mission, 
Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 
Allen, Rev, ont J. W. 
man, Dr. J. W. 
er Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Jackson, Rev. James L. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.) 
*Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Lubondai, 1924. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Lu- 
bondai, Luebo, District du Kasai, 
Congo Belge, Africa, via 
Antwerp, par Kinshasa). 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., 

Jr. 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tHolladay, Miss Virginia. 

Liston, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs, A. C. 
(McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
iSetser, Miss Eleanora. 


Luebo, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa). 


(Address, 
Luebo, 


‘Black, Miss Ida M. 


‘Craig, Mr. Allen M. 

Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
‘Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 


{Miller, Miss Caroline L. 


Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John. 
Morrison, Rev. T. K. 

Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Shivee Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

‘Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 

Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John _— 


| Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S 


| (Address, care A. 


Mutoto, 1912. 
P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa). 
‘Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 


_ ‘Edwards, Miss Elisabeth. 


Farmer, Miss Nina L. (R. N.) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 


' Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 


Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Campo Bello, 1912. 


(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 


(Address, 


Brazil). 
Foster, Miss Edith. 
Gordon, Miss Elizabeth. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893. 

Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 

Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 

Qarnahan, Miss Margaret. 

Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 

Unnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. B. 

Knight, Mr. and Mrs. C, us 


: Tannehill, Miss Hattie 


G. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Oliveira, 1923. 
(Address, Oliveira, E. de Minas, 
il). 
Baker, Rey oan Mi 
* . rs. Frank F. 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 





Dourados, Matte Grosso, 
Brazil, 1930. 


(Address, Dourados, Matto Grosso, 


Brazil. 
Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 
Varginha, 1920. 


(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 


Brazil). 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Steele, Miss Lucy E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhune, 1895. 


(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 


buco, Brazil). 
*Cockrell, Miss Susan. 
*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 


Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Parahyba, 1917. 
(Address, 


ba, Brazil). 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 
(Address, Collegio 
Agnes Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil). 
Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
*Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 


(Address, Araguary E. de Minas, 


Brazil). 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
*Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Barretos, 1925. 


(Address, Barretos, Estado de Sao 


Paulo). 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Campinas, 1869. 
(Address, Campinas, 

Paulo, Brazil). 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. P. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 


(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 


razil). 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Johnston, Rev. 
Knox. 


Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 1917. 


(Aco. Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 


. de Minas, Brazil). 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. EB. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 


(Address, Hangchow, Che., a 


Blain, Rev. and Mrs. J. 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances. 
*Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., 
Crawford, Dr. and Mrs. F. R. 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. H. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
tShires, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur 8. 
*Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 


(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China). 


Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.) 
*Little, Rev. and Mrs. Lacy L. 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffet, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 


Parahyba E. de Para- 
hy 


Evangelico, 


E. de Sao 


and Mrs. Johr® 


China). 
tCorriher, Miss Elizabeth (R. N.) 


*Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 
Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China). 
*Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F 
Sydenstricker, Rev. A. 


Nanking Language School. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China). 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China). 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China). 
Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Sloan, Miss Addie M 
*Sloan, Miss Gertrude. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsiananfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China). 


Price, Dr. and Mrs. Phillip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China). 
*Bear, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. E. 

Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 

Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
tMatthes, Miss Hazel. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China). 
Farr, Miss Grace. 
Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 
TRowland, Miss Wilmina. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. H. Kerr. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China). 
*Bracken, Miss Ruth A. (R. N.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Morgan, L. S. (M. D.) 
Morgan, Mrs. L. S. (M. D.) 
Rice, Mrs. A. D. 
Vinson, Rev. J. W. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China). 
Armstrong, Rev. O. V. 

Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Smithwick, Miss Gladys (M. D.) 
*Young, Miss Lois. 





Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China). 


Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China). 
tHallum, Miss Athalie. 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Woods, Miss Josephine. 
Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 
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Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., 
Bailey, Miss Helen. 


Graham, Rev. and Mrs. James R., 


Jr. 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 

(Address, 
hina). 

Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 


Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 


Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.) 
*Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 

Talbot, Rev. and Mrs, A. A. 
tWayland, Rev. and Mrs. J. E. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Woods, Rev. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 


(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China). 


Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
White, Rev and Mrs. Hugh W. 


JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan) 


Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
Myers, Rev. and *Mrs, H. W. 
*Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan). 
*Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Dowd, Miss Annie H. 
TEllis, Mrs. Charles. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan). 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
*Blakeney, Miss Bess M. 


Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 


Buckland, Miss Ruth. 

tDaniels, Miss Mabel E. 
Gardner, Miss Emma E. 
tHancock, Miss Elizabeth. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
McIlwaine, Rev. W. A. 

Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan). 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 


Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan) 
Atkinson, Miss M. J. 

Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Tokyo Language School. 
(Address, Tokyo, Japan). 


Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon 
A. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan). 


Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 


Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan). 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. R. E. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan). 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Jenkins, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Logan, Rev. C. A. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 


China). 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku.. 
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Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan). 
Patton, Miss Annie. 
Patton, Miss Florence. 


KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 

(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia). 
Austin, Miss Lillian. 
Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Buckland, Miss Sadie. 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
*Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Crane, Mise Janet. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 
*Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. ag 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. 
*Matthews, Miss Esther B. *s 'N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. oO. 
Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Tate, Mise Mattie S. 
Winn, Rev. S. D. 
Winn, Mise Emily. 


Kungan, 1896. 

(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia). 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Mies Willie B. 
Greer, Miss Anna L. (R. N.) 
*Lathrop, Miss Lillie O. (R. N.) 
Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 


Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, 
Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 
Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna. 
*Miller, Miss Ruth. 
Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 


Asia). 





THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


Paisley, Rev. and J. I. 

Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
Root, Miss Florence E. 

Shepping, Miss Elisabeth J. (R. - ) 
Talmage, Rev. and *Mrs. J. V. 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia). 


*Cumming, Rev. and _ Bruce A. 
Cummings, Rev. D. 

*Hewson, Miss aoa “(R. N.) 
Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
*McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Martin, Miss Julia. 

*Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 


Soonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia). 
*Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
*Coit, Rev. and Mrs. R. T. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Miller, Miss Louise. 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
Thumm, Miss Thelma o N.) 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
tWalker, Miss Nanette. 
Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 
Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Chris- 
tian Literature). 
Swinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 


Pyeng Yang (Union Work). 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 


MEXICO MISSION. 
Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico). 

Beaty, Miss Lettie. 





Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 


Morelia, 1919. 


Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico). 


Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. z 


(Address, 


Ross, Rev. and *Mrs. H. 
Sutherland, Miss Pattye ine 'N.) 
Toluca, 1919. 

(Address, Toluca, Estado de 
Mexico). 


*Wray, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. H. 


Laredo, Texas. 
Lee, Miss E. V. 


Mexico City, D. F. (Union Work). 
(Address, Apartado 117 Bis, Mexico 
City, D. F., Mexico). 

*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
*Shelby, Rev. and Mrs. J. O. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico). 

McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M., Jr. 


Tixtla, 1926. 
(Address, Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico). 


Coyoacan (Union Work). 
(Address, Mexico 59, Coyoacan, 
. F. Mexico). 


IN UNITED STATES. 
Inactive. 
en Miss Emma E. (BR 





November, 1930 


Africa—Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. T. C. 
Sane, Rev. and Mrs 


eee ~ “eee Rev. and Mrs. Gas 
n. 
China—Du Bose, 


Catan sient, Dr. and Mrs. Walter 


Rev. and Mrs. 


Japan—Cousar, 
E., Jr. 


Japan—Hassell, 
Woodrow. 


Korea—Owens, Mrs. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. 


Cc. C, 


Retired. 


Africa—Fearing, Miss Maria (c). 
ey ilar Mr. and Mrs. T 


Brazil—Allyn, Dr. and Mrs. H. 8S. 
Brazil—Butler, Mrs. G. W. 
Brazil—Cowan, Mrs. Kate Bias. 
— Rev. and Mrs. 


Brazil—Porter, Rev. and Mrs. W. C 
China—Boardman, Miss Emma. 
China—Caldwell, Rev. and Mrs. O. 


N. 
China—Jourolmon, Miss Rida. 
China—Lacy, Miss Sallie M. 
China—McCormick, Mrs. M. P. 
China—Paxton, Rev. and Mrs. J. W 
China—TI‘ainter, Rev. Ww. 
China—Sykes, ‘Mrs. Anna K. 
China—Venable, Dr. and Mrs. W. H 
China—Woods, Rev. and Mrs. H. M 
ae Rev. and Mrs. C 


Korea—Tate, Mrs. L. B. 
Mexico—Dysart, Miss Anne E. 





* Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
t Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


% Opposite names indicates temporarily working in United States 
and not on pay-roll except in a few cases where aid is being given. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan and Chosen require 5 
cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 8 cents for 
wach additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to England, Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject 
to the same postage rates and conditions which would apply to them 
if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double 


cards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 


1 cent for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station 


direct. 


E. de Pernambuco. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and 
requirements of Declaration for Customs Duties, all of which appear 


in the latest Postage Guide. 


For Brazil, no agreement as to any of our stations except Recife, 





ever. 
Another experience 








(Continued from page 699) 


the next morning they would come back as happy as 


Mexican people are as a rule 


Mexican children are very much interested in Bible 


stories and songs. 


During a month’s teaching, they 
memorize from twenty to thirty songs, the 


Lord’s 


Rev. and Mrs. J. 


superstitious and have been taught in the Catholic 
religion so many untruths that care must be exercised 
in teaching the Bible facts so they will not misinter- 
pret. This year I told the children the story of Jesus 
calming the tempest when with his disciples at sea. 
I gave each child a beautiful colored picture illustrat- 
ing this story. They took it home. What a surprise 
I received the next morning when one of the children 
brought me the picture of the day before, framed, 
with two candles, one on each side of the picture, 
and asked me to write a prayer so she could light 
the candles and call on that “little saint’? when a 
storm came up. You can be sure that I took the op- 
portunity for some more teaching about the saints 
being without power, etc. 


Prayer, the Beatitudes, Commandments, Psalms 1, 19, 
23, and recite about eighteen or twenty Bible stories 
readily in their own words. And by stories I mean 
history, for they are taught the story of the Israelites 
from Moses’ call to the entry into Canaan, Joseph’s 
story, Abraham’s, David’s, and Saul’s, etc. 

There is a great joy in teaching these little ones, 
for when we realize the many homes new to the 
gospel which we are reaching through them, we are 
encouraged to put up with all the difficulties, what- 
ever they may be, that we may teach these children 
and many others through them the true gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 


San Antonio, Texas. 
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